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SAMOA. 


IXHAT we should feel ourselves troubled by any 

sense of responsibility when we read in the news- 
papers of a quarrel between two rival chiefs of savages 
on an island 4000 miles away from our Pacific coast 
is certainly a st-ange and uncomfortable thing. Who- 
ever wishes to convince himself of the utter foolish- 
ness of such a departure from the principles of WAsH- 
INGTON and the wise men who succeeded him as has 
led this republic into the Samoan entanglement need 
only read the calm and lucid report of Secretary 
GRESHAM and the 200 pages of diplomatic correspond- 
ence on this subject which have recently been pub- 
lished. The story is so characteristic and instructive 
that it will bear rehearsal. . 

A little over twenty years ago the attention of our 
government was for the first time called to the Sa- 
moan Islands by the two agencies always found at 
work in this direction—the “ highly respectable com- 
mercial person,” who has ventured upon speculations 
in foreign parts, and then wants the home govern- 
ment to help in making them profitable, and the 
naval officer who is constantly on the lookout for 
coaling stations, naval outposts, and ‘‘ keys” which 
we ‘‘must have” in order to become one of the great 
sea-powers. Such ‘‘commercial persons” represent- 
ed to President GRANT'S administration that there was 
a ‘‘grand opportunity for extending our commerce” 
in Samoa, if we would only take hold of it; and such 
a naval officer, of his own accord, induced the “‘ great 
chief of the bay of Pago-Pago” to grant to the United 
States the exclusive privilege of establishing in that 
harbor a naval station, asking in return only for 
the protecting friendship of this republic. President 
GRANT sent one STEINBERGER as special agent to the 

‘BERGER; a thorough adventurer, proceeded to set up 
a government with himself at the head, and assured 
the natives that they were under the protection of 
tie United States. Our government disavowed him, 
and the usurper was deposed and removed from the 
islands on a British man-of-war. 

In 1877 the Samoan chiefs, incited by American 
‘‘commercial persons,” sent an envoy to Washing- 
ton to conclude a treaty, hoping to obtain at least the 
formal protection of the United States. This they 
did not get; buta treaty was actually made, by which 
the United States obtained the privilege of establish- 
ing a naval station in the bay of Pago Pago, prom- 
ising in return that in case the Samoans got into 
difficulty with any foreign power, our government 
would ‘‘ employ its good offices’ for the adjustment 
of the trouble ‘‘upon a satisfactory and solid foun- 
dation.” Of course the Samoans would get into all 
sorts of difficulties. The native chiefs would quarrel 
and fight among themselves; one set of foreign ad- 
venturers bent upon filling their pockets, and thus 
‘‘extending the commerce” of their home country, 
would stir up the natives against other sets of for- 
eign adventurers bent upon ‘‘extending the com- 
merce” of their respective countries; and the vari- 
ous consular officers, fired by that peculiar fever 
which BIsMARCK used to call the “* furor consularis,” 
tried their utmost in protecting the interests of their 
countrymen to draw their respective home govern- 
ments into ‘‘energetic” policies. The American 
consuls were so “* patriotic ” in this respect that twice, 
in 1877 and in 1878, the American flag was raised in 
Apia as a sign of an American protectorate over 
the Samoan Islands. In both cases our government 
had the good sense to give orders to ‘‘ haul down the 
flag’ which had been illegitimately hoisted. 

In 1879 both Germany and Great Britain concluded 
treaties with the Samoan chief, each obtaining a 
privilege for a naval station; and their subjects, es- 
pecially the Germans, acquired by their private en- 
terprise business interests there greatly superior to 
those of American citizens. But when, in 1885, the 
German consul took possession of certain lands with- 
in the municipality of Apia as security for German 
claims, the American consul again hoisted the stars 
and stripes over the country and proclaimed an 
American protectorate. Again our government dis- 
owned this act, but it thought that the occasion had 
arisen for ‘‘employing its good offices” in behalf of 
the Samoan people. Then followed a series of diplo- 
matic negotiations between the United States, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain, with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent government over the Sa- 
moan Islands. The conferences began in the summer 


of 1887; but duringa temporary adjournment of them 
the Germans made a demand upon the Samoan king 
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MALIETOA for reparation of certain wrongs done to 
German subjects, declared war against him, dethroned 
and deported him, and installed another king, with a 


German adviser. Great irritation ensued between 
Germany and the United States, and the tension was 
such that any hot-headed naval officer on either side 
might by a hasty act in Samoan waters have precip- 
itated a war between this republic and the German 
Empire. This was happily avoided; but the war-ships 
we sent there to enforce our ‘‘ good offices” were de- 
stroyed by a hurricane in the bay of Apia. Then 
diplomatic negotiations were resumed, which resulted 
in the general act of Berlin ‘‘for the neutrality and 
autonomous government of the Samoan Islands.” 

The government thus instituted is the creature and 
the joint agent of the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain. It is anything but autonomous. It 
is a government of foreigners imposed upon the na- 
tives. It recognizes their independence in name, but 
they have no real power under it. Moreover, it is a 
sorry bungle. It hardly answers any of its professed 
objects. The natives are in an almost constant state 
of turmoil under it. The foreign business men are 
dissatisfied with its workings. Everybody dislikes it. 
To the three powers which have set it up it is an un- 
ceasing annoyance. And in such a government, 
4000 miles away from our shores, this republic takes 
part. We have our share of responsibility in and 
for it, and from time to time we are called upon to 
send war-ships to Samoa to help in upholding its au- 
thority. 

Now who has been benefited by our interference 
in Samoa? Not the natives, for it has given them 
neither peace, nor independence, nor security of their 
rights; ithas simply fastened a foreign yoke on them. 
Not ourselves, for it has neither extended our com- 
merce nor magnified our power. Our commerce 
with Samoa is hardly worth speaking of. In 1886 
all our exports to the islands were worth about 
$150,000; in 1887 only $60,000. Of the 229 merchant 
vessels arriving there during that year only six were 
American, of less than 200 tons each. Since 1887 the 
average has been about the same. Our imports from 
Samoa during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, 
amounted in value to $20,000; and as if fate were 
mocking us, of this sum nearly $19,000 represented 
the wreckage recovered from those naval vessels 
which would not have been destroyed by the hurri- 
cane iii the Samoan waters had we abstained from 
this foolish departure from our traditional policy of 
non-entanglement. So much for the ‘‘ extension of 
our commerce.” As to the naval station at Pago- 
Pago, we never established it. But if we really 
needed it, we might certainly have acquired it for a 
small consideration without burdening ourselves with 
the least ulterior responsibility. 

The only way in which this absurd enterprise, 
which came so near involving us in a war with Ger- 
many about King Malietoa, can do us any good, is 
by serving as a warning example. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon having at present a Secre- 
tary of State sensible and courageous enough to tell 
the people the unvarnished truth about the whole 
business, and to advise them to get out of such non- 
sense the best way they can. 


THE 'TREASURY DEFICIT. 

ON the 30th of this month, when the fiseal year 
will end, the government's revenues will have failed 
to meet its expenditures by about $76,000,000. The 
government will also be behind in its payments to 
an indefinite amount. Contracts that were author- 
ized by Congress as far back as 1891 will not have 
been made. The gold reserve will be many millions 
of dollars short of the $100,000,000 which the tradi- 
tions of the Treasury require shall be maintained for 
the redemption of legal-tender notes. The govern- 
ment will owe something like $25,000,000 to the hold- 
ers of national-bank notes, and a good deal to the 
accounts of disbursing officers, both of which are 
subject to demand. 

This condition of things began with the extraordi- 
nary extravagance of the Fifty-first Congress, known 
as the billion-dollar Congress. It was furthered and 
intensified by the extravagance of the Fifty-second 
Congress, part of whose appropriations, however, 
were due to the permanent appropriations provided 
by the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress, while 
part was also extravagance. The revenues of the 
government were further disastrously affected by the 
McKINLEY Jaw. In 1891, the year after the passage of 
the act, the receipts of the government from customs 
dues fell from $229,608,585, the amount of receipts in 
1890, to $219,522,205. In 1892 the customs receipts 
fell off to $177,452,964. In 1893 the receipts from this 
source were $203,355,017. Add to these causes of 
trouble to the Treasury the distrust which followed 
the apprehension of further and more radical silver 
legislation, and the consequent panic and drain upon 
the Treasury’s gold, and we have a state of affairs that 
is exceptional, it is true, but which must be met and 
overcome. There is hardly a doubt that the cause 
of the difficulty will be removed by the present Con- 
gress. Expenditures will be reduced and revenues 
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will be increased. Even if no tariff bill should pass, 
it is not probable that the revenues from customs 
receipts will continue to be as small as they are now 
for when the rates that are to be paid on importations 
for the coming twelvemonth are once known, even 
though they are MCKINLEY rates, business will spring 
up. ‘The stocks of merchants are now so low that 
they must be replenished. This will necessarily lead 
to importations, and therefore to the increase of cus. 
toms receipts. If the Senate bill, or any suggested 
modification of it, meet the approval of both Houses 
and the President, more than sufficient revenues wil] 
be provided. 

The increase of revenue, however, will not be felt 
for many months tocome. The important revenue- 
producing features of the pending tariff bill will not 
go into effect until next January. The tax on sugar, 
for example, will be felt by the consumers at once, 
for the sugar trust will add the 40 per cent. imposed 
on raw sugar on all their sales of refined sugar that 
are effected after the day on which the bill becomes 
a law. But while the consumers pay the tax, the 
money will go to the refiners, who will not begin to 
pay a tax to the government until after January 1, 
1895. The excess of expenditure over revenue will 
certainly go on until after that date. It is estimated 
that that excess will amount to $10,000,000 for the 
month of July, so that by the end of the calendar 
year it is likely to aggregate considerably more than 
$100,000,000. It is also certain that if all the appro- 
priations whose payment has been postponed should 
be paid, if the national bank redemption fund and 
the disbursing officers’ balances were once more 
charged against the government—as honest book- 
keeping requires that they should be—and if the sub- 
sidiary and minor coin were no longer counted as 
available assets, the Treasury would now be entirely 
without cash. Of course all this will not be done, 
and the creditors of the government, most of whom 
are wise and patriotic, will consent to suffer incon- 
venience rather than force the Treasury into bank- 
ruptey. It may be admitted that the Treasurer's 
cash will remain sufficient to pay the pressing and 
absolutely necessary demands upon the government. 
In the mean time the officers of the Treasury are car- 
vvineg on the finances of the country by arts and de- 
vices that are known to sharpers and traders who 
are on the verge of ruin. If there is not enough 
money at Indianapolis to pay the pensions coming 
due in Indiana, the checks are made payable in Chi- 
cago. If there is a run on the Sub-Treasury in New 
York, and speculation in drafts on the metropolis is 
tempting distant banks to draw on New York, the 
Treasury orders that all drafts shall be made on the 
Sub-Treasury nearest the drawers. It is not gener- 
ally known, but it is nevertheless true, that a com- 
mittee of the leading Treasury officers at Washing- 
ton met daily last year for several months, and deter- 
mined how the Treasury should turn and twist in 
order to meet the expected demands for that day, aud 
that it was only by the most skilful twisting and 
turning that the government was saved from repu- 
diating its obligations. 

This is a state of things that not only ought not to 
exist, but which is distinctly discreditable to the coun- 
try. Some time or other the shifts to which the 
Treasury was put in those distressful times must be 
known, and then the wonder will be that Congress, 
whose leaders knew of the government's troubles, 
and which had it in its power to put an end to them, 
did nothing whatever to provide a remedy; that so 
unconcerned was the law-making power of the gov- 
ernment at the straits of the country for which its 
legislation was mainly responsible that in order to 
meet demands that could not be postponed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was obliged to give to an old 
law an interpretation which had never before been 
thought of, although among lawyers there is little 
doubt that his interpretation is fully justified. Con- 
gress knew, moreover, that the Secretary was able to 
sell $50,000,000 of bonds only by a successful appeal to 
the patriotism of the bankers of New York, and that 
no financier either in public or private life believes 
that the Secretary could again borrow money on these 
securities. And still Congress does nothing for the 
relief of the situation. It seems to be trusting to 
luck to weather through the storm until revenues 
begin to increase and expenditures to fall off. It 
may be that its trust may be vindicated, and the 
country will never be humiliated by the announce- 
ment that the Treasury has declined to honor a de- 
mand obligation. But self-respecting merchants and 
financial institutions are not conducted in this shifty 
spirit, and why should not the same ethical rules ap- 
ply to the pecuniary transactions of the public as to 
those of individuals? An honest merchant with 
pressing demands and little cash, but with a reason- 
ably sure future and good securities, would pay for 
the money necessary to enable him to tide over his 
difficulties, and there is no reason why the govern- 

ment should not do the same. 

The government ought to borrow enough money 
to meet the situation. It is unnecessary to add to 
the public debt by issuing long-time bonds, nor is it 
necessary to pay as much as two per cent. for the 
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money that is wanted. The situation of the money 
market is such that the government can doubtless 
borrow at from one to one and a half per cent. on 
short-time paper. Congress ought to authorize the 
issue of such paper. The fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment ought always to have the power to prevent 
bankruptcy. Other governments give their officials 
this authority, and it is evident from the experiences 
through which the country is now passing that the 
power is needed here. If the Secretary could issue 
Treasury notes to run a few montis, to pay the mar- 
ket rate for money, the government could be relieved 
at once of the unfortunate plight in which it now 
finds itself. Strangely enough, Congress has thus 
far declined to take a business view of a purely busi- 
ness situation. 


THE PROPOSED INCOME TAX. 


THE Constitution of the United States, Article I., 
Section 9, among other restrictions on the power of 
Congress, says: ‘‘No capitation or other direct tax 
shall be laid unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken.” The 
distinction between direct and indirect taxes was 
then and is now clearly drawn in political economy 
and in popular usage. The type of an indirect tax is 
a duty on imports, because it is added to the price of 
goods, and collected from the consumer when he buys 
them. The type of a direct tax is a tax on income, 
because it is collected directly by the government 
from the man who bears the burden, and he has no 
means of recovering it from others. In the crisis of 
the rebellion an income tax was enacted and borne 
to prevent national bankruptcy. The Supreme Court 
exhausted its ingenuity in upholding it on the plea 
that the Constitution meant by a direct tax only a 
tax on land. But this reasoning never satisfied the 
legal profession nor the country. The tax was re- 
pealed as soon as the government could spare it, and 
the decision in question has ever since stood as the 
extreme instance of the power of public necessity to 
extort from the highest tribunal a perverse and de- 
structive interpretation of the fundamental law. The 
real justification for the income tax of 1863 was that 
it violated one clause of the Constitution to save all 
the rest. But if Congress can levy such a tax direct- 
ly on the people in time of peace, and solely for the 
purpose of replacing revenue lost by the remission of 
indirect taxes, then no restriction can be effectually 
imposed upon its powers by any language yet de- 
vised. 

Should the revenue bill now pending in Congress 
be passed with its proposed direct tax on personal 
incomes, all the machinery for its collection must 
needs be created by the Executive, with many hun- 
dreds of officers drawn from productive industry and 
sent on inquisitorial missions through the land. But 
the levy will of course be resisted, and until the pres- 
ent court, no longer under the pressure of a great 
national peril, shall reaffirm the strange doctrine 
that the language of the Constitution has nothing in 
common with the language of the people, it will re- 
main utterly uncertain whether anything can be col- 
lected under it, whether the costly attempt will have 
been pure waste,still further exhausting instead of re- 
plenishing the Treasury. Unless the bill provides for 
an ample revenue from other sources, the recogni- 
tion by the court of the plain meaning of the Consti- 
tution will throw our whole financial system into 
renewed confusion, and bring back for an indefinite 
period the suspense under which the country now 
suffers. If the revenue from other sources is suffi- 
cient, the only pretext for this tax disappears. 

But apart from all questions of legality, the in- 
come tax proposed in the pending bill is a vicious 
measure, and the changes reported by Mr. VEsT from 
the Finance Committee make it worse. The objec- 
tions to it which have been urged by members of 
the Senate, by public meetings of citizens, and by 
the principal journals of the country are overpow- 
ering in number and weight. Their conclusive 
force is best understood by reading the answers at- 
tempted by advocates of the tax. Most of the argu- 
ments in favor of it are but thinly disguised appeals 
to the interests or prejudices of particular sections 
and classes. It is not necessary here to repeat the 
considerations which the lively discussion has made 
familiar to all our readers. We shall merely out- 
line a few which seem to have received too little at- 
tention. 

To tax income, in this country and in the present 
state of society, is in most cases to tax, not a fact, 
but an idea. Nothing is less definite, less deter- 


‘minable, than the actual income, for any year, 


of the average business man. To ascertain it, we 
must know the value of his whole estate at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year, measured by the 
same money standard; subtract the former from the 
latter, and add to the difference his expense of liy- 
ing for the year. The Jast is the only element of 
the problem which is commouly ascertainable with 
any degree of accuracy, even by himself. The fluc- 


tuations in value of plant, stock, and good-will in 
any business may easily represent many times the 
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yield of the business in money during the year. To 
take no account of them is to inflict gross injustice 
on those whose prosperity is temporary. The typi- 
cal case of hardship is that of the professional man, 
whose earnings represent the consumption of his 
capital in brains and education, and can at best con- 
tinue but a few years; in comparison with the pro- 
prietor, whose rents are a perpetual annuity, while 
his Jands acquire an ‘‘ unearned increment” that is 
progressive. Any tax which imposes the same per- 
centage on both has no equity. The injustice may 
be less manifest in the assessment of ordinary busi- 
ness incomes, but it is no less flagrant. 

Nor is this inequality of burden the worst result of 
the uncertainty. The assessment of the business 
man’s income must practically be made by himself, 
so that the tax, except for men of rigid and rare in- 
tegrity, is little more than a voluntary contribution. 
This is peculiarly the case where the income is very 
large, so that the strongest temptation to conceal- 
ment exists just where concealment is most easy. 
The demoralizing influence of such a tax has no 
limits. Every man whose return is full and fair 
sees around him scores of others who seem to him to 
have profited by the opposite course, and he is too 
apt to resolve never again to be fined so heavily for 
his scrupulous accuracy. This influence is progres- 
sive, and it affords the only explanation of the fact 
that the war tax on incomes rapidly grew less pro- 
ductive every year from 1866 till its repeal in 1873, 
even when no changes were made in the law fixing 
its rate and incidence. 

Much has been said of the inquisitorial character 
of the pending bill. But the fact is that it is remark- 
ably free from provisions which would insure an 
effective inquiry into personal incomes. Such pro- 
visions could not be enforced in this country if 
enacted. Confronted with the facts that the tax 
cannot be collected from unwilling business men 
without a most oppressive and tyrannical system of 
investigation, and that our people will never submit 
to such a system, the authors of the bill have cliosen 
to make their proposal as inoffensive as_ possible. 
The result, which all foresee, will force upon a future 
Congress the choice between despotic methods of in- 
quisition and the abandonment of the tax; but till 
then they seem content to make it distinctively a tax 
upon integrity. History will regard the demoraliza- 
tion of the public conscience as by far the worst evil 
of the McKINLEY bill, but its provisions cannot be 
said to be at work continually throughout the land, 
offering the strongest and most insidious temptations 
to deception and perjury. If anything in legislation 
can be more injurious to the national morals than 
the bargaining over tariff schedules which has of 
late disgraced our Congress, it will be the imposi- 
tion of a fine upon honesty in the form of an in- 
come tax. 

The exemption of personal incomes less than four 
thousand dollars is proposed in the expectation that 
it will be popular, since not more than one in eight 
hundred of the whole people is believed to be liable 
to the tax. But this appeal to a large majority to 
throw the burden on a comparatively small number 
is an outrage of principle, and ought to offend all 
alike who cherish justice. If the many who have 
less may tax disproportionately the few who have 
more, they may draw the limit where they will, and 
confiscate all possessions which exceed it. Instead 
of a protection to property and an encouragement to 
the production of wealth, government becomes an 
agency for plunder and spoil. Once sacrifice the 
principle of equality, and permit the law to punish 
the accumulation of capital by invidious and exces- 
sive taxation, and the first great step is taken tow- 
ards the destruction of the rights of property. The 
American people are not prepared thus to give up 
the traditions on which our society is founded, and 
if any large number of them now favor the pending 
bill, it is only because the apparent moderation of 
the tax in amount disguises from them its socialistic 
character and tendencies. 

Besides, the claim that the bill taxes only those 
able to bear it is a false pretence. The amendment 
offered by Senator Vest from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and pending in the Senate, levies the full tax 
on savings institutions and life-insurance associa- 
tions. If there are any funds which should be spared 
by the taxing power, as long as society can be main- 
tained without touching them, they are the deposits 
of working-men and working-women in savings- 
banks, and the sums intrusted to life-insurance com- 
panies to preserve future widows and orphans from 
pauperism. The proposed tax actually discriminates 
against these, and taxes them more heavily than the 
incomes of individual capitalists. For the invest- 
ments of savings-banks and insurance companies in 
bonds and stocks are first taxed upon their interest 
and dividends, before it is collected, and then all 
sums accumulated by these companies and placed to 
the credit of depositors and policy-holders as interest 
or dividends are taxed again. Under the pretext of 
discriminating against the rich, this bill reserves its 
heaviest burdens, its double taxation, for the laboring- 
man who is struggling tu store up a reserve against 
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old age, and for the father of a family who insures 
his life to keep the danger of pauperism from his 
wife and children. When the interests of these are 
in question, the four thousand dollars limitation is 
thrown aside, and every dollar of the poor man’s 
savings is pared down by the inexorable tax. 

All taxation, it is truly said, is a burden and a 
hardship to those on whom it falls, and wise statesman- 
ship must choose that form which will hurt the least. 
But the more the proposed tax on incomes is studied, 
the more surely will it appear to unite all the evils 
of all the worst forms of taxation. It is a resort 
to be adopted only in the nation’s extreme danger, 
when the patriotic impulse under which the mass of 
citizens offer their lives for its defence will command 
their fortunes also. 


GETTING CLOSER TO THE PEOPLE. 

THE present aspect of American politics is calculated to 
make people believe that the strongest safeguard for the 
good behavior of a public man is in his immediate respon- 
sibility to the people. Indeed, it is not only by American 
politics that this lesson is inculeated. In Great Britain we 
find that the Upper House, which does not represent any- 
body except the individuals who compose it, is both able 
and disposed, in the interest of those individuals, to nullify 
and frustrate projecis of law upon the justice and necessity 
of which the whole nation is not only agreed, but has de- 
clared its agreement. 

A demagogue is not a nice or useful person, but it looks 
as though he were by no means the most dangerous of pub- 
lic characters. What we mean by a demagogue is a man 
who either has no political ideas or convictions of his own, 
or is willing to waive them in deference to what he sup 
poses to be a popular sentiment. The most vivid i)lustra- 
tion of the character is furnished by the anecdote of a stump 
speaker who seemed to himself to detect a want of sym- 
pathy with his remarks upon the part of his audience, and 
who accordingly drew his remarks to a close with the af 
fecting peroration: “ These, fellow-citizens, are my senti- 
ments; but if they do not suit you, they can be changed.” 

Nobody is ready unreservedly to admire a public servant 
of this kind. But, after all, it is questionable whether he 
does not rather shine by contrast with the other kind of 
public servant, who is removed, by the nature of his place, 
from the necessity of cultivating piblic opinion, or of ap- 
pealing to it continually. We have an example of this kind 
in the Senate of the United States. Nobody who has paid 
much attention to the action of Congress can well hesitate 
to conclude that of its two Houses the Lower is not only 
the more fairly representative of the people of the United 
States, but the more trustworthy and useful body. Sucha 
combination of private interests as that which has availed 
in the Senate to take out all the character and efficacy of 
the tariff bill, as that bill came from the House, would not 
be possible in a body that really represented the people, and 
upon the members of which there rested a sense of a real and 
enforceable responsibility to the people. 

It is not only the Senate that has come up for judgment, 
but the whole system of offices of which the incumbents are 
only remotely responsible to the people. Once upon a time 
all the judges of the higher courts in the State of New York 
were appointed by the Governor, with the ‘‘ advice and con- 
sent” of one branch of the Legislature—a system that had 
been inherited from colonial times, when the Governor was 
a stranger, and that has been incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and in the charters of most muni- 
cipalities. It is-not very long since it was removed from 
the charter of the city of New York. When the judiciary 
became elective, there were not wanting old-fashioned law- 
yers to say that this was the end of good judges, and that 
the glories of the old bench would disappear at once when 
judges were made responsible not to the profession, but to 
the people. Asa matter of fact, we have had quite as good 
judges since the change as we had before. It is very note- 
worthy that the most flagitious and disgraceful elevation in 
recent years of-an’ unworthy man, for unscrupulous party 
service, to the bench of the highest court of New York was 
not the act of the people at all. It was the act of the Gov- 
ernor under a power that is a survival of the old system, the 
disappearance of which so many lawyers regretted. We re- 
fer, of course, to the appointment of Judge MAyNarD. He 
took the place by. the appointment of Governor FLowEr, 
and he held it so long as the people had not a chance to get 
at him, and no longer. When the machine of his party vol- 
unteered to submit his behavior to the judgment of the peo- 
ple, the man promptly disappeared under an adverse major- 
ity of 100,000. 

The indirect election of Senators is another survival of the 
old system, and a scandalous survival it is. In every State in 
which the Legislature chooses the Senators the quality of 
the Senators deteriorates. Men are chosen by party intrigue 
who would have no chance at all in a popular election. 
Fancy a party ‘‘ going into a campaign” with the name of 
EpWARD Murpny, Jun., inscribed upon its banner, or even 
with the name of Davip B. Hit! The thing is not think- 
able. It is noticeable, and it is gratifying, that each party 
in the State of Michigan has nominated its candidate for 
Senator in convention, and makes its campaign on that nomi- 
nation. Such action tends to clear the air, and is very much 
to be commended. If this innovation were to become the 
usage, it is safe to say that the Senate of the United States 
would gain greatly in dignity and authority. It would ro 
longer be the asylum of the Brices and GorMans and other 
active business men with no representative character and 
no real responsibility to their constituents, and who have 
lately been putting the august and venerable body to un 
open shame, 


T is more than a quarter of a century since a German 
Siingerfest took place in New York, and for that rea- 
son the festival of song which is to be held in the 
Madison Square Garden on June 23d, 24th, and 25th 

is of especial interest. The cultivation of music in New 
York city has been 
wide and catholic, 
but the omniverous 
taste of a people 
which is proverbi- 
ally ever seeking 
something new has 
prevented an essen- 
tially German form 
of art from rising 
to the importance 
which it has attain- 
ed elsewhere. In 
his article on ‘‘ Mu- 
sic in America,” in 
Famous Composers 
and Their Works, ” 
Mr. Krehbiel has 
clearly shown that 
the special influ- 
ence which has pre- 
vailed in the devel- 
opment of music 
in New York has 
been the theatre, while the church has governed in New 
England, and the German Miannerchor in the West. The 
opera is the only musical magnet which will draw the gen- 
eral public in this city, the support of symphonic and choral 
concerts being left to those who are specifically music-lovers 
by taste and cultivation. Nevertheless, among the Germans 
here the art of singing part-songs flourishes, and the fine 
halls of the Arion and Liederkranz societies bear testimony 
to its pecuniary support. That it has been confined to the 
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THE GERMAN SANGERFEST IN NEW YORK. 


BY W. J. HENDERSON. 


Germans is due, first, to the fact that with them it is a na- 
tional institution, and, second, to the lack of knowledge 
among Americans of the gentle art of sight-reading. It may 
be that since this art has begun to spread, the Siingerfest 
about to be held may act as a stimulus in shedding abroad 
a fondness for one of the gentlest and most genial forms of 
esthetic fellowship. 

The singing of male part-songs has long been recognized 
as a distinctively Teutonic form of sociability, for, as Dr. 
Ritter says, ‘‘ wherever at least four Germans gather to- 
gether one may be sure to find a Miinnerchor.” As far back 
as the second decade of this century the German male chorus 
began to make its influence felt in the West, and ten years 
later the Germans in the East began to follow the example 
of their brethren in the West, and to make the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware vocal with the songs of the father- 
land. A powerful stimulus was given to the development 
of the Miinnerchor by the revolution of 1848, which drove to 
America thousands of Germans uot eager to leave their na- 
tive country, and, urged by the irresistible impulses of home- 
sickness, to perpetuate their beloved customs in a new land. 
The musical inclinations of these exiles must have been 
strongly incited, too, by the fact that in 1846 Mendelssohn 
for the lust time conducted the famous Lower Rhine festi- 
val, and the wonderful singing of Jenny Lind raised interest 
to enthusiasm. It seems to have been a natural result that 
in 1849 the North American Singerbund was organized and 
gave the first of its notable festivals. The growth of this 
organization in numbers was such that in 1870 the perform- 
ing forces numbered 3000. It was inevitable that such phys- 
ical development would call for artistic evolution. The 
delivery of part-songs for male voices must of necessity be- 
come monotonous, and this is all the more certain to happen 
when the chorus has attained dimensions which make the 
finer and more touching nuances impossible. In 1868, at 
the Siingerfest in Chicago, the chorus was assisted by an 
orchestra of 100 performers, and the concerts assumed a 
new variety of interest. To-day a Singerfest employs cho- 
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rus, orchestra, and solo performers, vocal and instrumental, 
It differs from the ordinary series of choral concerts in the 
constitution of the choral body, the character of the musie 
and the gencral spirit which underlies all that is done. An 
example on a moderate scale was the song festival given by 
the Miinnere: sang- 
verein Arion at the 
Metropolitan Ope- 
ra-house on Octo- 
ber 7 and 8, 1889, 
The chorus wag 
composed of the 
Arion of this city, 
the Arion of New- 
ark, the Germania, 
Liederkranz, and 
Harmony societies 
of Baltimore, the 
Young Miinnerchor 
SK of Philadelphia, the 
SS“: Orpheus of Buffa- 

lo, and the Z@ll- 

ner Miinnerchor of 

Brooklyn. There 
: were several excel- 
ae z lent solo - singers, 
two piano virtuosi, 
a violinist, and a 
large orchestra. Of 
course the feature 
of especial interest was the admirable singing of the male 
chorus of 400 voices, in works like Max Bruch’s ** Frithjof 
Saga,” and part-songs by Rheinberger, Weinzier], Zéllner, 
and others. 

It is a series of concerts of this kind, on a far larger scale, 
that we are to enjoy in the Madison Square Garden. The en- 
tertainments will be preceded by one of those public pa- 
geants of which the German heart is so fond, and which- 
the Germans know so well how to arrange. This will be in 
the form of a torch-light procession, and it is set down for 
Friday, June 22d, at 8 p.m. The German riding clubs, which 
are prominent in the cultivation of one of the most popular 
exercises of the day, will have a conspicuous position at the 
head of the column. These will be followed by a brigade 
of riflemen, the target heroes of the Schiitzen Corps, so dear 
to the sons of the father-land. Following these will march 
the various Turn Vereins in their athletic costumes. Next 
will come the visiting Miinnerchors, and these will be suc- 
ceeded by the singers of this city. 

Upon a float will appear a modernized Apollo, who will 
play upon a lyre illuminated by electricity. Apollo will be 
situated in a temple, and on the staircase leading to it will 
be Lohengrin in a large pink shell drawn by swans. At one 
side of the temple will stand the Goddess of Liberty, and 
at the other Germania. Tyroleans with guitars, plantation 
negroes with banjoes, Spaniards with mandolins, and other 
characteristic musicians of the people will be seated at the 
right of the stairs. At their foot will appear personages 
from such familiar German operas as Tannhduser, Queen of 
Sheba, and Die Walkiire. The line of march will be from 
Second Avenue and Second Street to Fourteenth Street, to 
Union Square, up Fourth Avenue to Twenty-sixth Street, 
to Madison Avenue, to Twenty-cighth Street, to Fifth Ave- 
nue, and up that thoroughfare to Fifticth Street, where it 
will disband. 

There will be evening concerts on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. Of these the first will be in honor of the visiting 
organizations, and will be under the direction of Carl Hein, 
leader of the united singers of New York. The Sunday 
evening concert will be directed by Heinrich Zdllner, con- 
ductor of the Liederkranz, and that of Monday evening will 
be guided by Frank Van der Stucken,conductor of the Arion. 
The concerts of Saturday and Sunday afternoons will be 
devoted to prize singing. The New York forces will consist 
of thirty-five organizations, numbering two thousand voices. 
The visiting clubs and societies will contribute, it is ex- 
pected, four times this number, so that the entire chorus will 
contain ten thousand singers. It is of course altogether like- 
ly that this estimate will be found greatly to outrun the act- 
ual number; but if the chorus reaches one-half of the size 
predicted it will be a stupendous body. The numbers which 
they are to sing have been rehearsed faithfully for many 
weeks under the direction of Messrs. Van der Stucken, Z6ll- 
ner, Hein, and their aids, and will probably be given with 
spirit and sentiment. 

The solo artists who have been engaged for this festival 
are Amalia Materna, Emma Juch, Lillian Blauvelt, and Basta 
Javary, sopranos; Giuseppe Campanari, barytone; Emil 
Fischer and Conrad Behrens, bassos; Arthur Friedheim, pi- 
anist; Maud Powell, violinist; and Victor Herbert, violon- 
cellist. An uncommonly large stand will be built at the 
Fourth Avenue end of the Garden to seat the choral body, 
and directly in front of this will be the stage for the orches- 
tra and solo artists. A German festival without an out-door 
celebration of some kind would be an anomaly. Conse- 
quently, on Tuesday afternoon, June 26th, the united socie- 
ties will indulge in the excitement of a picnic. At this en- 
tertainment the prizes won in the singing contests will be 
distributed, and it is confidently expected that the German 
population of the city will turn out en masse to cheer the 
victors. On Wednesday, June 27th, the visitors will be the 
guests of the New York societies at sea-side resorts and at 
places of amusement in the city. All the breweries are 
working overtime in preparation for these two days of good 
fellowship. The management of the Siingerfest is in the 
hands of a large committee, of which William Steinway is 
honorary president, Richard Katzenmayer president, Dr. 
Joseph H. Senner first vice-president, William Tenhoupel sec- 
ond vice-president, Jacob Dieter third vice-president, Felix 
Schwarzchild corresponding secretary, Theodore Hartwig re- 
cording secretary, John P. Windolph treasurer, and E. W. 
Redeke recorder. There are subcommittees on all the im- 
portant details of the undertaking, and an honorary reception 
committee of one hundred well-known citizens, including 
Governor Flower, Mayor Gilroy, Colonel George B. McClel- 
lan, president of the Board of Alderman,Chauncey M. Depew, 
Postmaster Dayton, ex-Mayor. Franklin Edson, ex-Mayor 
Grant, ex-Mayor Grace, General Horace Porter, and ex-Post- 
master-General Thomas L. James. The presence of such 
gentlemen on this committee may be taken as an evidence of 
the general public sympathy with German enjoyment in any 
form. It will be well for all to extend the open hand of wel- 
come to the Teutons who will come to the Singerfest with 
offerings of song and good-fellowship. 
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FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, MAUD POWELL, EMIL FISCHER, 
Conductor of the Arion. Violinist. Basso. 


EMMA JUCH, H. ZOLLNER, LILLIAN BLAUVELT, 
Soprano. Conductor of the Liederkranz. Soprano. 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, MME. AMALIA MATERNA, CARL HEIN, 


Pianist. Soprano. Leader. 
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THE CURTIS MEMORIAL. 


SHor Ty after the death of Mr. George William Curtis, a 
number of gentlemen who had been associated with him in 
his public and professional work met to consider a plan for 
securing a memorial that should be fitting to the deep and 
lasting impression left by his remarkable character and ca- 
reer. It was determined to elicit the co-operation of those 
in the various walks of life who were likely to be interested 
in such a plan. The result was the issuance of the follow- 
ing very remarkable paper: 


IN MEMORY OF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


We the undersigned, earnestly feeling that it is due to 
those that are to follow us that we should publicly testify 
to the unvarying courtesy, the genius for friendship, the lit- 
erary accomplishment, the oratorical power, the high ideal 
of citizenship, the devotion to duty, the purity of life, and 
the nobility of character of the late George William Curtis 
by some appropriate memorial, have thought well to desig- 
nate the following gentlemen as members of a Committee 
charged with the duty of determining the character of such 
memorial, with receiving the needed subscriptions therefor, 
and with full power to establish the same, viz. : 


OswWaALD OTTENDORFER. 
Joun E. Parsons. 
Horace Porter. 
Henry C. Porter. 


Henry M. ALDEN. 
Epwarp Cary. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 
JosEPH H. CHOATE. 


RoBert COLLYER. 


RicHaARD WATSON GILDER.” 


PaRKE GODWIN. 

J. Henry HARPER. 
JosEPH W. HARPEI 
EAsTMAN JOHNSON. 
Seru Low. 


A. R. MacponouGu. 


WILLIAM Ports. 


CaRL 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


ScHURZ. 


Ww. H. ‘THomson. 

R. Wo. L. TRENHOLM. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 
Wo. R. Ware. 


CHAs. 


DupLEY WARNER. 


Feeling entire confidence in the judgment of this Commit- 
tee, we place the matter in their hands without restriction. 


Lyman Abbott. 
Charlies F. Adams. 
Cc. K. Adams. 
Joseph Adams. 
Felix Adler. 
A. Agassiz. 
Ww. A. Aiken. 
Henry M. Alden. 
Chas. Claflin Allen. 
James Lane Allen. 
Reese F. Alsop. 
Chas. G. Ames. 
John F. Andrew. 
E. Benj. Andrews. 
James B. Angell. 
D F. Appleton. 
William W. Appleton. 
Sam P. Avery. 
Sam’ D. Babcock. 
Truman J. Backus. 
Danford N. Barney. 
Amelia E. Barr. 
Samuel J. Barrows. 
Arlo Bates. 
T. F. Bayard. 
Charles C. Beaman. 
Carroll Beckwith. 
Joel Benton. 
Charles E. Bessey. 
Albert Bierstadt. 
William Henry Bishop. 
William Bispham. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. 
G. T. Bonner. 
V. Botta. 
Rk. R. Bowker. 
Samuel Bowles. 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. 
Martin Brimmer. 
Arthur Brooks. 
J. G. Brown. 
Junius Henri Browne. 
Clarence Clough Buel. 
Sara C. Bull 
H. C. Bunner. 
Frances I. Burnett. 
John Burroughs. 
Silas W. Bart. 
Howard Russell Butler. 
Nicholas Marray Butler. 
William Allen Butler. 
Geo. W. Cable. 
John L. Cadwalader. 
Will Carleton. 
Franklin Carter. 
Edward Cary. 
John W. Chadwick. 
Caroline J. Chaney. 
O. Chanute. 
F. J. Child. 
L. E. Chittenden. 
Joseph H. Choate. 
c. T. Christensen. 
Percival Chubb. 
Frederic E. Church. 
Thomas M. Clark. 
8S. L. Clemens. 
Grover Cleveland. 
Tsaac H. Clothier. 
D. H. Cochran. 
Charles R. Codman. 
Chas. Carleton Coftin. 
Charles W. Coleman. 
Charles Collins. 
Robert. Collyer. 
Samuel Colman 
Mrs. Samnel Colman. 
William J. Coombs. 
J. D. Cox. 
T. F. Crane. 
Frederic Cromwell. 
Frederic Crowninshield. 
W. E. Cushing. 
R. Fulton Catting. 
W. Bayard Cutting. 
Chas. P. Daly. 
Richard H. Dana. 
Tra Daveriport. 
Richard Warding Davis. 
Charles De Garmo. * 
Margaret Deland. 
Horace E. Deming. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
Melvil Dewey. 
Morgan Dix. 
Wm. Croswell Doane. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Yheo. Ayrault Dodge. 
W. E. Dodge. 
W. H. Draper. 
John Drew. 
H. Drisler. 
D. B. Eaton. 
Geo. F, Edmunds. 
Eitward Eggleston. 
Louis R. Ehrich. 
Charles W. Eliot. 
Richard T. Ely. 
Edward W. Emerson. 
Wm. Endicott, Jun. 
Dana Estes. 
Ww. M. Evarts. 
Charles 8. Fairchild. 
Henry W. Farnam. 
Loyall Farragut. 


Annie Fields 
Chas. E. Fitch. 
Joseph E. Follett. 
Mary Hallock Foote. 
J. M. Forbes. 
Alcée Fortier. 
T. Thomas Fortune. 
Wn. D. Foulke. 
Austen G. Fox. 
David G. Francis. 
Daniel Chester French. 
0. B. Frothingham. 
Henry B. Faller. 
W. H. Farness. 
Hamlin Garland. 
F. J. Garrison. 
Wendell P. Garrison. 
Merrill E. Gates. 
Charles Gayarre. 
W. J. Gaynor. 
J. Card. Gibbons. 
Wolcott Gibbs. 
W. Hamilton Gibson. 
R. W. Gilder. 
D. C. Gilman. 
N. P. Gilman. 
Washington Gladden. 
Edwin L. Godkin. 
Parke Godwin. 
Robert Grant. 
Edward O. Graves. 
R. T. Greener. 
Wm. Elliot Griffis. 
Edw. E. Hale. 
Matthew Hale. 
G. Stanley Hall. 
Murat Halstead. 
J. Henry Harper. 
Joseph W. Harper. 
William R. Harper. 
J. Andrews Harris. 
Constance C. Harrison. 
Joseph R. Hawley. 
Rowland Hazzard. 
Jos. C. Hendrix. 
W. 'T. Hewett. 
Abram 8. Hewitt. 
H. L. Higginson. 
James J. Higginson. 
Thomas W. Higginson. 
A. 8. Hill. * 
Fred. W. Hinrichs. 
Ripley Hitchcock. 
E. A. Hoffman. 
O. W. Holmes. 
Il. Holt. 
Edward W. Hooper. 
James K. Hosmer. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
R. M. Hunt. 
D. Huntington. 
F. D. Huntington. 
Geo. P. Huntington. 
W. R. Huntington. 
John F. Hurst. 
Laurence Hutton. 
Win. DeW. Hyde. 
Henry Irving. 
D. Willis James. 
Henry James. 
Thos. L. James. 
Wim. James. : 
Thomas A, Janvier. 
Joseph Jastrow. 
J. Jefferson. 
Morris K. Jesup. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Eastman Johnson. 
Robert U. Johnson. 
R. M. Johnston. 
David Starr Jordan. 
John J. Keane. 
Charles King. 
Coates Kinney. 
Gustav E. Kissel. 
Thos, W. Knox. 
John La Farge 
Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
J. E. Learned. 
Walter Learned. 
Chariton T. Lewis. 
Mary A. Livermore. 
Hi. C. Lodge. 
Alice M. Longfeliow. 
T. R. Lounsbury. 
Seth Low. 
Wm. G. Low. 
Chas. Lyman. 
Mary Lyman. 
Theodore Lyman. 
A. R. Macdonough. 
Alex. Mackay-Smith. 
Wayne MacVeagh. 
W. H. Male. 
Jno. Malone. 
Henry G. Marquand. 
Edward 8. Martin. 
Edward G. Mason. 
F. O. Mason. 
Brander Matthews. 
Henry W. Maxwell. 
Joseph May. 
W. Gordon McCabe. 
A. C. McClurg. 
C, R. Miller. 





F. D. Millet. 

W. W. Montgomery. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Edw'd 8. Morse. 

John T. Morse, Jun. 

Levi P. Morton. 

J. Mosenthal. 

T. T. Munger. 

S. P. Nash. 

Henry Loomis Nelson. 

Simon Newcomb. 

Rh. Heber Newton. 

Virginins Newton. 

Wm. W. Newton. 

Charles Nordhoff. 

Cyrus Northrop. 

Henry A. Oakley. 

Geo. M. Olcott. 
Fred’k Lay Olmsted. 

Oswald Ottendorfer. 

Edwin Packard. 

Thos. Nelson Page. 

Alice Freeman Palmer. 

G. H. Palmer. 

Charles Parsons. 

Jno. E. Parsons. 

Robt. E. Pattison. 

Francis L. Patton. 

Geo. Foster Peabody. 

Thomas 8 Perry. 

Edward L, Pierce. 

Henry L. Pierce. 

J. Hall Pleasants. 

Horace Porter. 

Geo. B. Post. 

Henry C. Potter. 

O. B. Potter. 

William Potts. 

Edna Dean Proctor. 

G. Hi. Patnam. 

W.S. Rainsford. 

Julian Ralph 

B. P. Raymond. 

E. McKim Reed. 
Francis B. Reeves. 
Chas. 8. Reinhart. 
James E. Rhoades. 
William T. Richards. 
H. A. Richmond. 

G. L. Rives. 

Sherman S. Rogers. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Wm. E. Russell. 
W.G. Russell. 

8. N. Ryan. 

D. Sage. 

H. W. Sage. 

F. B. Sanborn. 

M. J. Savage. 

Wm. C. Schermerhorn. 
Chas. A. Schieren. 

J. G. Schurman. 

C. Schurz. 

M. Schuyler. 

Austin Scott. 
Charles Scribner. 
Horace E. Scudder. 
L. Clark Seelye. 
Frank Sewell. 

Helen A. Shafer. 

N. S. Shaler. 
Edward M. Shepard. 
R. R. Sinclair. 

W. A. Slater. 

Wm. M. Sloane. 

G. W. Smalley. 
William T. Smedley. 
Chas. Emory Smith. 
Chas. Stewart Smith. 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Geo. Williamson Smith. 
Lizzie W. Smith. 

T. Guilford Smith. 
Wm. Alex’r Smith. 
E. C. Sprague. 
Hlenry H. Spragne. 
Edimund C, Stedman. 
Francis Lynde Stetson. 
Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Albert Stickney. 
Anson Phelps Stokes. 
Moorfield Storey. 
Richard 8. Storrs. 
Russell Sturgis. 
Lucius B. Swift. 
Mrs. Bayard ‘Taylor. 
J. M. Taylor. 

John A. Taylor. 
Wm. M. Taylor. 
Celia Thaxter. 
Abbott H. Thayer. 
George A. Thayer. 
Edith M. Thomas. 
Theodore Thomas. 
Daniel G. Thompson. 
Hugh S Thompson. 
W. H. Thomson. 
Charles F. Thwing. 
Louis C. Tiffany. 

H. A. P. Torrey. 

BL. F. Tracy. 

WL. Trenholm. 
Herbert Tuttle. 
Kdmund Tweedy. 
Kinsley Twining. 
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William F. Warren. 
Winslow Warren. 
Francis Wayland. 
Alex. 8. Webb. 

H. E. Webster. 
Jno, FE. Weir. 
David A. Wells. 
Herbert Welsh. 
Chas. E. West. 
Alfred T. White. 
Andrew D. White. 
Horace White. 
Wm. Augs. White. 
Sarah W. Whitman. 
W. D. Whitney. 

F. W. Whitridge. 


Anson Judd Upson. 
©. Vanderbilt. 

John C. Van Dyke. 
M. G. Van Rensselaer. 
Calvert Vanx. 

Elihu Vedder. 

Wn. P. Vilas. 

Marvin R. Vincent. 
D. H. Van Holst. 
Francis A. Walker. 
W. T. Walters. 

E.S. P. Ward. 
William R. Ware. 
Geo. KE. Waring, Jun. 
Chas. Dudley Warner, 
Geo, William Warren. 


Worthin't’n Whittredge. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Edward L. Willard. 
Frances E. Willard. 
Geo. Fred. Williams. 
Theodore C. Williams. 
Justin Winsor, 
William Winter. 
Owen Wister. 

Rover Wolcott. 

R. Francis Wood. 
Thomas W. Wood. 
Geo. E. Woodberry. 
Sarah C. Woolsey. 
John A. Wyeth. 
Morrill Wyman, Jan. 


In pursuance of the plan, the Committee has now issued 
the following statement: 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 


The gentlemen named in the annexed Note of Appointment have ac- 
cepted the trust reposed in them, and have organized as the ‘George 
William Curtis Memorial Committee,” with Seth Low as Chairman, Wil- 
liam Potts as Secretary, and William L. Trenholm as Treasurer. 

The Committee have unanimously voted to raise a fund of $25,000, to 
be devoted in part to the procurement and erection of an appropriate ar- 
tistic monument in the City of New York, as a permanent record of the 
outward presence of Mr. Curtis, and in part to the foundation and endow- 
ment of an annual course of lectures upon the dutics of American Cit- 
izenship and kindred subjects, under the title of the “* Curtis Lectureship ” 
or some similar designation, the lectures delivered in such course to be 
annually published for distribution. The details of these two features of 
= Memorial will be determined and announced by the Committee here- 
after. 

The Committee is now ready to receive subscriptions to the fund re- 
quired, which subscriptions should be addressed to William L. Trenholm, 
Treasurer, 160 Broadway, New York. Communications to the Secretary 
should be addressed to ** Underledge,” Farmington, Connecticut. 

VitLiam Ports, 
Secretary. 


It is no exaggeration to call this a remarkable list. It is 
doubtful if so many names of like note were ever before in 
our country associated in such a purpose. Every party, ev- 
ery profession, every calling in life is represented by per- 
sons of high standing, and by many of national and of world- 
wide repute. The President of the United States, members 
of former cabinets, Democratic and Republican Senators, 
Congressmen, journalists who have labored for and against 
the policy of Mr. Curtis, college presidents and professors, 
clergymen of various denominations in sympathy with or 
wholly opposed to Mr. Curtis’s beliefs, authors, poets, novel- 
ists, historians, essayists, artists of every school, actors, mu- 
sicians, lawyers, physicians, men of affairs, women known in 
literature, in art, in philanthropy, in society—these form a 
body singularly representative of all that is best in the life 
of America in Mr. Curtis’s day. Such an association in a 
movement of this sort may be said in itself to constitute a 
memorial to Mr. Curtis of the highest significance and value. 
There is no doubt that the plan thus introduced will be car- 
ried to completion in the extremely judicious and appro- 
priate form suggested. : 


A MERITED HONOR. 


On Thursday, June 21st, at 5 p.m.. there will be unveiled 
in the southern lobby of the General Post-oftice in New York 
a portrait bust of Henry G. Pearson. The bust is by the 
sculptor Mr. French, and is an admirable representation of 
the strong, alert, and manly features of the subject. This 
memorial will appeal directly and most often to the thou- 
sands of employes of the Post-office, to whom, as time passes, 
it will become familiar, and to them it should be most im- 
pressive. 

Every quality that heroism involves he had. He was 
modest, pure, unselfish, courageous, faithful as the day, and 
firm as granite in what he conceived to be the right. He 
spent his life, so sadly cut short in the prime of young man- 
hood when a long career of honorable work should have 
lain before him, in the postal service. There was no part 
of its work, from that of porter to that of postmaster in the 
largest city of the Union, that he had not done and done 
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well. There was no branch of its duties, however high, 
that he was not fitted for. His chief distinction was that. in 
a time when public office was generally regarded and treat- 
ed as the spoils of party, he utterly ignored, rejected, and 
despised all claim of party to influence official action. He 
believed that every office he ever held, from the lowest to 
the highest, was a trust, and he tried to do its work solely 
for the benefit of those who had intrusted him with it—not 
for any party, but for the people. He would no more take 
or give an appointment for party profit than he would steal 


or swindle. 

Peace hath its martyrs as well as its victories, and it is a 
melancholy and shameful truth that Mr. Pearson’s life was 
literally shortened by his incessant struggle to protect the 
service for which he was responsible from the assaults, open 
or insidious, of the spoils politicians. Because he would 
not spend the public money for partisan ends, he was given 
less than the needs of the office required. Because he 
would not prostitute his power for like ends, he was hamper- 
ed, restricted, persecuted, and finally, when his own party 
came into power in the national government, was repudi- 
ated. The blow was too heavy, not because it fell on him 
personally. but beeause it struck the cause of official faith 
and honor to which he had given all his energies. 
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DE MORGAN’S FINDS AT THE PYRAMIDS, 


Fascination of no ordinary kind is that exerted by ar. 


cheology. The discovery of buried treasures of art has all 
the mental exhilaration of the finding of gold mines and 
precious stones, plus the satisfaction of having wrought for 
others, of having added to the stock of the world’s know. 
ledge and to the world’s store of beautiful things. Men and 
women in whom the romance of history is not dead can hard. 
ly fail to feel a thrill on reading of the discovery of relics 
belonging to famous conquerors and wise men of the past, 
Much more absorbing must be the passion of the discoverer. 

M. Jacques de Morgan, who has just made signal discov- 
eries relating to one of the greatest epochs in the history of 
one of the greatest people if not the greatest of the remote 
past, has the further satisfaction of working for a country 
which rewards more magnificently than any other those song 
who deserve well of the republic. He is the Director-General 
of Antiquities in Egypt—a post which the English grudge to 
France, but have not the face to wrest from her. 

M. de Morgan won his spurs as an excavator of antiqui- 
ties in the Caucasus, whither he went as an engineer to work 
certain mines. He is not a trained Egyptologist, but his ex- 
perience as an engineer has served him well. He does not 
pretend to the learning of Maspero, one of his predecessors, 
nor of Mariette, an earlier director-general. He does know, 
however, how to judge of possibilities by the look of sand 
and earth; it is by such means, not through mere luck, that 
he has made the important discoveries of which news igs 
still coming to us in June. 

M. Maspero had already tried for tombs in the northern 
pyramid of Dashur, and turned that rude mass of sun-dried 
brick into the likeness of an extinct voleano. He had pene- 
trated deep into its core without results. Last February 
the new director-general took this pyramid in hand, and ad- 
vanced upon it with the craft of an engineer. 

He began by sinking shafts here and there about the old 
precincts of the pyramid. This peculiar creation of the 
Egyptian mind, after giving rise to a thousand wild con- 
jectures, among which the lucubrations of Mr. Piazzi Smith, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland, are not the least profound 
and baseless, has been definitely settled as a tombstone of a 
gigantic sort, the product of monarchs of unlimited power, 
having at their command not only the resources of an amaz- 
ingly rich and fertile land, but troops of captives taken from 
the nations of Africa to the south and west and of Asia to 
the eastward. In the Old Testament we have a dramatic 
condensation of the sufferings of the ancient world at the 
hands of such men. They were spurred to extraordinary 
exertiong.and desperate cruelties by a rooted belief in a fu- 
ture life ofssome sort, and a resolve to have the best in that 
life. The poor Egyptian, whose salted body was interred in 
the sands, hoped to live at least as long as his corpse held 
together; the monarch believed that he could make his pre- 
cious body indestructible, and then guard it against robbers 
by concealing it in various ways. Meantime talismans would 
protect it from wicked spirits; beneficent supernatural crea- 
tures would labor for it in the unseen world, tilling the 
ghostly fields, and preparing for it ghostly meat and drink; 
while powerful charms in the nature of invocations to the 
gods, painted on the winding-sheets and over the lacquered 
mummy-case, carved on the sarcophagus, and even on the 
sloping sides of the pyramid, arranged that an army of 
deities should watch over it and protect it from harm. 

The high-priests of Thebes called themselves piromis, 
‘distinguished and good,” using, it is thought, a very an- 
cient word of the earliest settlers in Egypt, meaning origi- 
nally the ‘‘brave man” or chief, from ‘‘ piru,” the strong 
brave bear, and “ mies,” man—almost the same word as 
‘baron’ in Old Europe. Whence ‘‘ pyramid,” as the Greeks 
wrote it, the eternal home of the piromis, If this etymolo- 
gy is not correct, at least no other has been advanced. 

It carries one back to a period beyond the origin of the 
hieroglyphs, when Egypt was seized by some northern peo- 
ple of non-Aryan stock, whose home was in a cold climate, 
some northern or mountainous land, in which the bear was 
the strongest and most venerated beast. Such were Macedo- 
nia and Greece and parts of Asia Minor before the Doriaus 
occupied Greece. 

The pyramid had an encircling wall, wherein it resembled 
the rude stone tombs of central Asia, and Europe as far west 
as Ireland, which still show rough bowlders placed at inter- 

vals about the galleried mounds of the dead. Fear of rob- 
bery caused the ancient priest-kings to dig their graves, not 
below the mound or pyrainid, but elsewhere in the enclosure. 
They seem to have used the galleries in the pyramid as 
blinds to baffle their human and superhuman enemies. To 
this we must ascribe the fact that the finds made by M. de 
Morgan at Dashur, so far, have been within the precincts of 
the two brick pyramids, but not in their mass, and not below 
them. 

The signs that he was approaching the right place con- 
sisted of strata left by the early excavations near the surface 
below the débris from pyramid, minor chapels (or mastabas), 
and encircling wall, and below the masses of wind-blown 
sand. Then came the telltale bricks and stone of the same 
material and age as the pyramid. Next was the change in 
the earth that indicated an ancient shaft carefully stopped 
up. The first lead was a plunderer’s tunnel on the north 
side of the northern pyramid, which led into a gallery par- 
allel with the north side, about 330 feet long, opening upon 
which were a dozen chambers excavated in the rock over 
which the pyramid was built. By that time he had charted, 
found, and excavated the original shaft by which the sar- 
cophagi were introduced. Ventilation was had by the two 
shafts, and two ranges of deep-laid tombs, one above the 
other, were entered. Here all was confusion. Only some 
stone boxes, containing lamps, and canopic jars for the en- 
trails of the deceased, were untouched, because they were of 
no value. But M. de Morgan was not satisfied. He had 
found the tombs of certain queens and princesses of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, say about 2500 to 2300 B.c.—Queen Nefer- 
Hent; the princesses Hathor-Sat and Sent-Senbets ; but the 
long gallery was not on bed-rock. So he dug in'the gallery. 

Behold! On March the 7th, a hidden treasure, its boxes 
rotted away, but its golden ornaments and precious stones 
brilliant still! Behold again: on March the 8th a much 
larger treasure of the same kind—solid gold recumbent 
lions, necklaces, clasps, and breast ornaments! The oldest 
piece of jewelry ever found, and far finer in workmanship 
than those of later dates in the Ghizeh museum. 

The pectoral ornaments bear the names of famous mon- 
archs of the Twelfth Dynasty—Usertsen Il. and III. and 
Amenemhat III., the last being the king who made the 
huge reservoir called Lake Moeris, placed therein two pyra- 
mids with seated statues on top, and erected that other 
vanished Wonder of the World, the Labyrinth, a building 
having 1500 rooms aboveground open to visitors—so He- 
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rodotus tells as an eye-witness—and 1500 below, which 
the priests would not permit him to see. Moreover, these 
pieces of jewelry are historical documents that corroborate 
the accounts handed down by Greek historians and the 
Egyptian inscriptions as to the victories claimed by these 
kings over the dark-skinned southern races up the Nile,and 
the bearded inhabitants of Arabia and Palestine—over ne- 
groes and Semites. They give faint indications of racial 
types in the faces of the monarch Amenemhat, and in those 
of victims he is shown in the act of slaying. But there was 
more to come. 

Continuing at work near and under the northern pyramid, 
on April 10th he set his native workmen sounding about the 














CORNER OF SOUTHERN BRICK PRYAMID. 
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southern, also of brick, hoping to arrive more cheaply at the 
plan whereby these kings concealed their graves, the south- 
ern pyramid being much freer from sands. Up to May 15th, 
however, he had not found the key. 

Near the old circle about the north pyramid, however, he 
met traces of the name of Amenemhat III, and April 17th 
a statuette of gilt wood; then he unearthed the record of 
an unknown king of the Twelfth Dynasty, Hor Fou-Ab-Ra. 
Moreover, he learned just where that king came into the 
royal line. For, rooting about the floor of the tomb, he 
found under a heavy stone a box whose cord had been 
sealed with the seal of Amenemhat III. As his successor 
sealed with his royal seal the boxes of the dead king, here is 
proof that Fou-Ab-Ra must be placed after Usertsen IIL, 
and immediately before the builder of the Labyrinth. 

The tomb of this king was rifled. His sarcophagus had 
been opened and the mummy-case shattered. A statue of 
ebony inlaid with gold, a temple-shaped canopy, upset, canes 
and sceptres lay about. Two square inscribed slabs were 
intact, bearing the king’s name. On the 19th he dug out a 
shaft which gave access to a grave—and this time an abso- 
lutely untouched one—the only unrifled grave he had found. 

This belonged to a princess called Noup-Hotep-Ta-Khrou- 
dil, and although the body had shrunk to a mere parcel of 
bones, perhaps from poor embalming, a silver tiara and a 
gold necklace with big hawk’s-head clasp were in place, the 
mummy-case was unbroken, and many other objects of the 
tomb were there. Yet their artistic quality is not up to the 
other finds. 

More than eight hundred pieces of jewelry have been 
found, chiefly in the two caches of the long gallery. The 
jeweller’s work is remarkable. It looks like cloisonné er- 
amelling, but the enamel is really an incrustation of precious 
stones set in low gold walls. The amethysts are often of a 
peculiar black-violet hue. Emeralds, turquoises, carnelians, 
and obsidian are used for their colors with barbaric but ar- 
tistic skill. Some of the figures carved in hard stone scarabs 
are very brilliant, surpassing in artistic effect the work of 
later ages. 

At the south pyramid little has been found, except re- 
mains of a portal before the eastern face, a section of rose- 
marble column, and, on another side, no less than eleven 
separate shafts, such as lead to tombs. Near the surface 
were traces of bench-shaped chapels, and great were the ex- 
pectations! But here a terrible disappointment befell, hard 





to support at any time, 
but worse in hot wea- 
ther. Only two of these 
shafts had been pushed 
to completion, and they, 
although each had_ its 
deep-lying grave, con- 
tained nothing of impor- 
tance. They must have 
been begun for persons 
who perished by war or 
flood, or perhaps changed 
their minds and started 
a grave somewhere else. 
Perhaps some of those for 
whom they were intended 
incurred the wrath of the 
monarch, and their dis- 
honored corpses were not 
allowed to be buried at all. 

The pursuit for the 
grave of one of these 
three famous kings con- 
tinues. Any day the 
cable may announce it. 
Meantime M. de Morgan 
has been cheered once 
more by a very peculiar 
find. About two hun- 
dred yards to the south 
of the northern pyramid he chose a spot in the sands, and 
on the 1st of May struck the roof of a vaulted gallery, closed 
by a wall at the eastern end, and turning to a narrow pass at 
the western. Beyond the wall to the east were great masses 
of broken stone from the Tourab quarries across the Nile. 
Working into these, on the 13th and 14th of May two big 
galleys were found, each about thirty feet long, richly painut- 
ed, and in a fine state of preservation. 

In themselves these are unique survivals, but they indicate 
much more. They are specimens of the celebrated funeral 
boats we see on the walls of graves in Egypt, which carried 
the corpse from the east to the west bank of the Nile, sym 
bolizing the journey from birth to death, as well as the sun’s 
march from east to west. It is as if one found the royal 
hearse. Can the royal corpse be far away? C. DE K. 





HOR FOU-AB-RA, 
A King of the Twelfth Dynasty. 








SOCIALISM 


IIl.—ENGLAND. 


CCORDING to a contemporary French writer,* soci- 
alism in England is ‘essentially a question of 
the stomach—of ale and roast beef.” The state- 
ment is not literally exact, but in so far as it 
is merely a Gallic formula for expressing the 

characteristically practical bent of the British mind it is 
not without a certain element of truth. In England social- 
ism is economic rather than directly political in character. 
It takes chiefly the form of a tendency to extend collective 
control of individual enterprise, instead of being, as in Ger- 
many, mainly an organized protest against the existing 
régime. The movement in its present form is not more than 
a dozen years old, its inception having been directly due to 
the influence of Karl Marx, and indirectly to the propaganda 
of Mr. Henry George; but the socialistic trend of English 
politics is much older, as is shown by the growth of factory, 
sanitary, and working-class legislation. Outside the work- 
ing-classes, also, a large mass of pro-socialist opinion has 
been forming in England since the early decades of the cen- 
tury. The much-discussed theories of Robert Owen, the 
influence of Maurice, Kingsley, and the Christian socialists, 
the vigorous emotionalism of Carlyle and Ruskin, and the 
writings of John Stuart Mill, have all tended to discredit 
bourgeois ideals, and to create a reaction against the narrow 
individualism of the ‘‘ Manchester” school of economists. 
It was reserved, however, for Marx, Engels, and other Con- 
tinental refugees, who escaped to England from Germany 
after the disturbances of 
1848, to give to socialist 
thought its present distinc- 
tively economic character. 
Nevertheless, apart from 
the famous ‘‘International 
Association,” no purely so- 
cialist organization existed 
in England until 1883, when 
an association of London 
radical clubs was trans- 
formed into the Social- 
Democratic Federation, 
with the object of spread- 
ing the principles of Marx- 
ian socialism amongst the 
proletariat—a work which 
has ever since been carried 
on with great vigor and 
considerable success, although the efficacy of the propagan- 
da has been somewhat diminished by too loyal an adherence 
to the abstract traditions of Marx. Mr. H. M. Hyndman 
is the moving spirit in the federation, which now boasts 
eighty-two branches, and undoubtedly exercises considera- 
ble influence upon the working-class population in large 
towns. 

Shortly after the formation of the Social-Democratic Fed- 
eration, some of its members, including Mr. William Morris 
the well-known poet and art-worker, and others who had 
leanings toward theoretical anarchism, withdrew, and found- 
ed the Socialist League, which continued in existence until 
1890, when it was broken up, owing to dissensions caused 
by the anarchist element in its ranks. Mr. Morris and his 
friends thereupon formed the Hammersmith Socialist So- 
ciety, which still carries on an active educational and prop- 
agandist work. 

Contemporaneously with the foundation of the Socialist 
League there came into being a little body of middle-class 
students and littérateurs, known as the Fabian Socicty. Its 
most prominent members were Messrs. Bernard Shaw and 
Sidaey Webb. The importance of the society lies rather in 
the fact that it is a genuine and partialiy successful attempt 

* J. Bourdeau: Le Socialisme Allemand ¢: le Nihilisme Russe. 
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to adapt socialism to the peculiar conditions of English life 
than in its numerical strength. From the beginning the 
Fabians have been—to borrow Bebel’s phrase—in a con- 
tinual state of intellectual ‘‘ moult,” and both their past suc- 
cess and present influence are due rather to their constant 
readiness to profit by experience and to seize passing oppor- 
tunities than to any natural superiority to the follies of in- 
cipient socialism. The work of the society is mainly educa- 
tional, and as yet only indirectly political. Its policy has 
been to permeate the press and the middle classes with so- 
cialistic ideas by means of tracts, public meetings, and 
lectures. Several Fabians have been elected to the London 
County Council, where their devotion to the cause of muni- 
cipal reform has gained them the name of ‘‘ gas and water” 
socialists. 

The difference between the various socialist organizations 
is rather one of tactics and sphere of influence than of prin- 
ciple. Last year, indeed, a joint council was formed, which 
on May 1st issued a manifesto setting forth in vigorous lan- 
guage the aims of English socialists and the necessary steps 
for their realization. According to this document English 
socialists one and all desire ‘‘to obtain for the whole com- 
munity complete ownership and control of the means of 
transport, the means of manufacture, the. mines, and the 
land. Thus they hope to put an end forever to the wage 
system, to sweep away all distinctions of class, and eventu- 
ally to establish national and international communism on a 
sound basis.” After repudiating as reactionary both the 
doctrines and tactics of anarchism, the manifesto goes on to 
demand the following reforms: An eight-hours day; pro- 
hibition of child labor for wages; free maintenance of all 
necessitous children; equal payment of men and women for 
equal work; and adequate minimum wage for all adults 
employed in government or municipal services or in monop- 
olies such as railways enjoying state privileges; suppres- 
sion of sub-contracting and sweating; universal suffrage for 
all adults, men and women alike; public payment for all 
public service. 

Socialism in England does not wear the same anti-religious 
aspect as in Germany and France, and earnest Christians are 
to be found in the ranks of all socialist societies. There 
exist also several socialist organizations of a religious char- 
acter—such as the Guild of St. Matthew and the Christian 
Social Union—composed of Christians who emphasize the 
social side of their religion, or give prominence to the fact 
that the realization of the Christian ideal would necessarily 
involve a communistic state of society. These bodies rep- 
resent a widely distributed mass of pro-socialist opinion, 
which in a country like England, where religious sentiment 
still plays an important part in the national life, would con- 
siderably lessen opposition to socialistic reforms. 

The purely socialist organizations in England, however, 
are insignificant when compared with the great trades-unions, 
which are, in fact, national institutions. Until recently they 
eschewed all political action, preferring to trust to trade 
combination alone for the attainment of their ends. But 
since the rise of the ‘‘new unionism,” based on the recogni- 
tion of the necessity for political action, the older trades- 
unions have been gradually abandoning their former posi- 
tion and are now almost unanimous in favor of legislative 
regulation of industry. That the last trades-union congress 
should have done little but reaffirm resolutions passed a 
month earlier at the Zurich International Socialist Congress 
shows, too, that the permeation of the trades-union move- 
ment by socialistic ideas is proceeding apace. An analo- 
gous process is going on amongst the co-operative societies, 
most of which are essentially collectivist in character. They 
are building up a vast democratic distributive system, which 
would be a factor of the utmost importance should some 
future socialist legislator attempt to nationalize the means 
of distribution. 

Best known of all English socialists is Mr. John Burns, a 
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man with an extraordinary capacity for organization and 
leadership and of great oratorical power. He was formerly 
a working engineer, but by dint of hard study has made 
good the deficiencies of his early education. In 1889 he 
was invited by the London dock laborers to assist them in 
their struggle for better conditions of work, and it was dur- 
ing this strike, which he led in conjunction with Messrs. 
Tom Mann and Ben Tillett, that Burns first displayed those 
qualities which render him the most popular of English 
labor-leaders. The same year saw him a member of the 
London County Council, and in July, 1892, he was elected 
to Parliament as socialist and labor member for Battersea. 
His fellow-workmen subscribe to pay him the wages he 
would otherwise earn at his trade, and in their interests he 
has worked both on the Council and in the House of Com- 
mons with a steady determination that has borne excellent 
fruit. 

Personally ‘‘ Jack Burns” is small of stature but sturdy 
of build, and although only thirty-five years of age his black 
hair is thickly streaked with gray. His rare practical good 
sense, coupled with his straightforward honesty, have won 
him many friends in the House of Commons, and in this re- 
spect Burns differs greatly from some other working-class 
leaders, who, by parading their revolutionary sentiments, in- 
jure the cause they have at heart. Burns’s indignation will 
sometimes overflow when speaking of these men. ‘‘ Idiots!” 
he willexclaim. ‘‘ The only possible game to play at present 
is one of scientific opportunism. Some people imagine that 
a revolution in England would produce the millennium; I 
tell you it would produce a pandemonium. I know that 
the middle classes are going to rule this country for the next 
fifty years at least, for they possess the intelligence and or- 
ganizing ability, and socialist, trades- unionist, and labor 
member though I am, and though my working-class instinct 
is as strong as ever, I had rather it were thus than that the 
cause of the workers and the interests of the nation should 
be wrecked by a junta of revolutionaries, who, taken to- 
gether, haven’t sufficient brains to run a whelk-stall. I don't 
intend to take up an impossible position in Parliament, nor 
to make a brilliant fool of myself, but shall stick quietly at 
my work. And,” continued Mr. Burns in a lower voice, 
“the curious part of it all is that the very men who on Sat 
urday denounce me for ‘having deserted the cause of labor,’ 
come on Monday to beg me to help them find employment 
under the County Council. I fear that before socialists and 
labor men have learned to think, not ‘the state for me,’ but 
‘I for the state,’ jobbery and corruption will have made sad 
havoc in their Ry 

John Burns is perhaps best known in connection with the 
agitation for the legal eight-hours day, which he believes 
to be an indispensable preliminary to the solution of graver 
social problems. Therefore it is interesting to note that the 
government has recently promised him to introduce the 
eight-hours day into all the departments of the Admiralty 
and War Oftice—a most important. concession, since in Eng- 
land the government is by far the largest employer of labor. 

Bracketed with the name of John Burns should be that of 
Mr. Tom Mann, another working engineer. Like Burns, he 
is a man of sterling character, and in large measure self-edu- 
cated. His crusade against the present social system dates 
from 1884, when he lectured on Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty. As an ardent student -of Ruskin he is inclined to 
emphasize the ethical rather than the economic side of social- 
ism, and a short time since great stir was created by the an- 
nouncement that he was about to take orders as an Anglican 
clergyman—an announcement that evoked a loud chorus of 
protest in socialist and labor circles, the general feeling be- 
ing that for so sturdy a social democrat as Tom Mann to 
take church pay and wear church yoke would be to stultify 
himself forever. He decided, however, not to take the step, 
and shortly afterwards published a very heavy indictment 
of the churches, declaring that where they are not apathetic 
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they are distinctly hostile to the well-being of the people. 
He says, ‘‘I have come to the conclusion, and know that it 
is the belief of thousands of others, that if we seek aid in 
this country as a body of workers, if we seek righteous deal- 
ing, we cannot find it in those who attend and support ortho- 
dox churches.” Nevertheless, Mr. Mann recently told me 
that the English working-classes were not necessarily hos- 
tile to religion, and that he considered the ethical side of the 
labor question to be of the utmost importance. ‘‘ There are 
many socialists,” he said, ‘‘ who take only the economic side 
of socialism into account, neglecting altogether its moral 
aspect, upon which, in my opinion, equal stress should be 
laid. It is this which renders the co-operative movement 
so important; for it, of all kinds of working-class enterprise, 
affords the most valuable moral training to those who en- 
gage in it.” Tom Mann believes that the interests of the 
working-classes in Parliament should be intrusted to a sepa- 
rate group of labor representatives rather than to the tender 
mercies of a mainly bourgeois Liberal party, partially leaven- 
ed with socialistic ideas though it be, and therefore he favors 
the attempt now being made to organize an independent 
labor party. Mr. Mann has recently been elected secretary 
of the organization known as the Independent Labor Party. 
Mention should here be made of Mr. Keir - Hardie, an 
honest but somewhat misguided man of considerable ability 
and much force of character. Originally a miner, he has 
by application and effort acquired a position of influence in 
the labor movement, having been in 1892 elected to Parlia- 
ment. Practically, though not confessedly, he is a revolu- 
tionary socialist, and in the House of Commons has taken 
up an irreconcilable position, caring for none of the ordinary 
issues of the political strife. He has taken the unemployed 
under his special protection, and his speeches are often 
marked by genuine eloquence ; but his working-man’s dress 
and brusque manner, whilst endearing him to the caricatu- 
rists, have not rendered him popular in the House of Com- 
mons, where he persists in regarding with distrustful sus- 
picion many who would willingly aid him in his work. 
Other well-known figures in the labor and socialistic 
movement are Mr. Benjamin Pickard, M.P., president of 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, who, with Mr. Sam- 
uel Woods, M.P., generalled the miners through their vic- 
torious but long and bitter struggle during the latter half 
of 1893; Mr. Charles Hobson, of the Labor Electoral Asso- 
ciation, and chairman of the British section at the Zurich 
Socialist Congress in August last—a man of genial dispo- 
sition and scrupulous fairness, who has worked long and 
arduously in the cause of the international organization of 
labor; Mr. Sidney Webb, of the Fabian Society and London 
County Council. Few men at the age of thirty-four can 
boast such a record as his. At once an economist and 
man of letters, lecturer and statistician, autbority on civil 
law and jurisprudence, and specialist on all questions of 
London government and reform, he is a man thoroughly 
imbued with the democratic spirit, combining in a rare 
degree theoretical with practical knowledge, and utilizing 
both to the uttermost. He recently married Miss Beatrice 
Potter, a lady whom excellent statistical work on the con- 
ditions of life in the East End of London,as well as her con- 
nection with the co-operative and trades-union movements, 
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had already rendered famous. Husband and wife are now 
preparing an exhaustive history of trades-unionism, of which 
the first volume—a veritable masterpiece of objective his- 
torical work—recently appeared. 

Well known in London socialistic circles is also Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, of the Fabian Society. He is an Irishman, full 
of the humor and audacity of his race, and an orator of 
considerable power. Nor should the names of Dr. Aveling 
and Mrs. Marx-Aveling be forgotten, than whom there exist 
no harder workers in the socialistic cause. The former was 
associated with the late Mr. Bradlaugh, and is also known 
as a co-popularizer of evolutionist philosophy with Profess- 
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ors Huxley and Tyndall. The latter, youngest daughter 
of Karl Marx, is a woman of great energy and ability, who 
seems to have inherited no small share of her father’s genius. 

No account of English socialism would, however, be com- 
plete without mention of Mr. William Morris. It is diffi- 
cult to say in which of his many characters he is seen to the 
greatest advantage—whether as poet, art-worker, novelist, 
lecturer, or socialist. As author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” 
he is dear to lovers of poetry, as founder of the Kelmscott 
Press he is beloved of bibliophiles, as writer of News from 
Nowhere he is known to the novel-reading public, and 
most socialists are familiar with his Signs of Change. His 
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views upon the nature and functions of art resemble those 
of Mr. Ruskin, and he holds that all worthy schools of art 
must be in the future, as they have been in the past, an out- 
come of popular aspiration towards the beauty and pleasure 
of life. Genuine art Mr. Morris declares to be impossible 
while the useful classes of society are harassed by sordid 
cares, and therefore the first step towards a new birth of 
art must be a definite rise in the condition of the workers. 
Mr. Morris looks to socialism to effect the needed improve- 
ment. 

Probably in no country in the world is the tendency tow- 
ards socialism stronger than in England; and yet, owing to 
the peculiar character of English institutions, it is extreme- 
ly difficult to gauge its influence, scope, or importance as a 
political force. The existing socialist organizations afford 
no criterion, for their membership is constantly changing, 
and, as a result of the present electoral system, no satisfac- 
tory record of the aggregate socialist vote can be obtained. 
The progress of socialism must therefore be measured by 
the general, although for the most part unconscious, growth 
of the collectivist instinct,as evidenced by the spread of mu- 
nicipal socialism, of the co-operative movement, of political 
trades-unionism, and of legislative control over industry. 
That municipal socialism is growing is shown by the fact 
that more than half the gas at present consumed in England 
is made by the citizens in their collective capacity, whilst 
water supply has become almost universally a matter of pub- 
lic provision. Municipalities are also absorbing the tram- 
way industry, and either decline to accept private contracts 
for public works, or stipulate that employés of contractors 
shall not be paid Jess than trades-union rates of wages, and 
not work more than a certain number of hours daily. 
County Councils are beginning to provide work for the un- 
employed, whilst the justice of the socialistic principle of 
“betterment,” and the right of the community to the ‘‘un- 
earned increment” in property, are becoming gencrally rec- 
ognized. Liberalism of the old individualistic type is being 
increasingly discredited, even so philosophical a Radical as 
Mr. John Morley now accepting the eight-hours bill, and 
declaring that ‘“‘ unfettered individual competition is not a 
principle to which the regulation of industry may be in- 
trusted.” The Liberal paxty itself has lost much of its 
former hold upon the working-classes, but the great trades- 
unions still decline to play a political rdle, notwithstanding 
the formation of an “independent labor party ” with an ad- 
vanced socialistic programme. The Liberal party, purged 
of its capitalist elements, may possibly become the socialist 
party of the future, but however this may be, it is growing 
increasingly clear that in England, as on the Continent, the 
political struggle of the future will take place, not between 
two capitalist parties, but between the representatives of 
labor on the one hand and those of capital on the other— 
between the forces of collectivism and of individualism. 
There is, however, no reason to doubt that the general char- 
acter of the socialist movement in England will, as Karl 
Marx himself foresaw, continue to be of the same peaceful 
and gradual description as hitherto, in this respect differing 
from those of Continental countries, where the proletarian 
struggle will not improbably be accompanied by more or 
less violence and disorder. 
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A GROUP OF ENGLISH SOCIALISTS. 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


THe fact that the June number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE 
contained an article by Mr. Alfred Parsons, and the rumor 
that in the July number there will be a story by Mr. C. 8. 
Reinbart, give opportune occasion to remark the growing 
propensity of the contemporary illustrator to do two men’s 
work. Time was when the illustrator was largely depend- 
ent upon the author for his job. Before he could illustrate, 
the author had to write something worth illustrating, and 
if nothing of the requisite quality was produced, the illus- 
trator had to paint signs, houses, portraits, landscapes, his- 
torical pictures, or anything that was within his power, and 
marketable when finished. Those were times when illus- 
trators looked upon authors with respect, and thougat it no 
shame themselves to be indifferent spellers and doubtful 
grammarians. As time sped, and the picture-papers and 
illustrated magazines perfected their grasp upon the public 
intelligence, the illustrator’s job grew surer and more regu- 
lar. Whereas literature had been the staple of the period- 
icals, and pictures merely a supplementary attraction, it 
began to happen that the pictures were the indispensable 
thing,and the reading matter the thread that they were strung 
on. Promptly the illustrator ceased to revere the author, 
but still regarded him with a friendly eye as a convenient 
accessory to his own art. Good literature ceased to be in- 
dispensably precedent to illustrations, but at least the de- 
mand for pictures still meant work for writers, since the 
impression still. prevailed that writing and drawing were 
separate arts. So writers and illustrators still continued on 
terms of amicable interdependence, and if the illustrators 
began to condescend, the writers overlooked it, as became 
their lessened consequence. But, alas! in due course of 
time—and it did not take long—through continued association 
with writers, the illustrators learned to spell, and got still 
further insight in the writers’ trade. Presently the more 
intelligent of them began in leisure moments to experiment 
with literary composition. 


It was not long before such pioneers as Mr. Francis Hop- 
kinson Smith discovered that when an artist was too tired 
to practise art or his other professions, there was nothing to 
hinder him from writing, nor yet from selling what he wrote 
if he could find a purchaser. What the end will be no man 
ean tell; but the startling growth among illustrators of the 
disposition to juggle with the parts of speech is filling writ- 
ers everywhere with well-grounded apprehensions. Mr. Du 
Maurier, after thirty years of successful devotion to his 
proper calling, drops into novel-writing with what every 
struggling writer must regard as sickening success. Mr. F. 
S. Church is forming the habit of throwing in a bear story 
with every group of bears. Mr. Remington does not scru- 
ple to garnish his horseflesh with narratives of adventure, 
nor Mr. Zogbaum to spin yarns about the warriors and sea- 
dogs that it is his pleasure to depict, nor Mr. Hamilton Gib- 
son to tell of the fields and flowers. Now Mr. Reinhart be- 
gins to write the stories his people figure in, and presently 
we shall hear that Mr. Frost has got himself a spelling-book 
and type-writer and has joined the Authors’ Club. Little 
remains except for some one to evolve the theory that Mr. 
Edwin Abbey is the real author of Shakespeare’s plays. 
What is to become of the authors is a question over which 
the authors are fully warranted in losing some sleep. They 
cannot carry the war into Africa; for though it is evident- 
ly feasible for illustrators to learn late in life to spell, for 
an aged writer with failing evesight to learn to draw is 
quite a different matter, since to draw pictures is a serious 
business, and not to be achieved by instinct alone. Some- 
thing may be hoped for from the magnanimity of the illus- 
trators, but not much, for it is the law of nature that the 
fittest shall survive, and the magnanimity of individuals, 
while it might postpone the realization of nature’s pur- 
poses, is hardly likely to interrupt them long. The author's 
chief hope; therefore, must lie in the knowledge that the il- 
lustrator’s proper trade is so much more lucrative than his 
subsidiary industry that he will hardly be willing to give 
more than a limited share of his time to writing. Possibly 
the demand for literature is greater than the illustrators can 
meet without encroaching on the hours of their more im- 
portant work. The authors will hope that it is, for if not, 
their prospects are gloomy enough to warrant them in ap- 
pealing to Congress for legislation. 


As if the city minister were not already too much envied 
of his fellows. the inconsiderate Outlook prints pictures of 
him in the various disguises under which he takes his vaca- 
tion. It shows us Dr. Rainsford out on a Rocky Mountain 
horse after big game; the Rev. Jo. Twitchell, of Hartford, the 
associate of Twain and Warner, in his fishing-clothes, with 
pole and basket; and Dr. Parkhurst in knickerbockers, with 
his alpenstock and the rug he carries when he climbs among 
the Alps. Dr. Parkhurst says that ‘‘high work among the 
Alps” for a couple of months every summer does him a lot 
of good, and he wonders that more Americans don’t spend 
a part, at least, of their vacation that way. Dr. Twitchell 
finds edifying analogies between angling and love, and Dr. 
Rainsford dwells upon the reviving influences of six weeks 
spent out-of-doors high up in the Rockies with elk and 
grizzlies for an occupation. Each tells his story well, but 
the impression that sinks deepest into the lay reader’s mind 
is not so much of clk, or Alp, or spotted trout, as of the 
great superiority of the city clergymen to other men in the 
matter of the summer vacation. There are probably some 
drawbacks to being a city clergyman, but when June comes 
he certainly has the advantage of his fellows. His business 
leaves him, at least in great measure, and it becomes his sin- 
cere duty to go away and have just as much fun as he can, 
that his abilities may be the more powerful for good in Oc- 
tober. Perhaps, after all, it is as well that he should tell 
about his joyful outing, for in these days of heresy trials 
and harassments the drawbacks to the clerical profession 
are brought pretty thoroughly to the fore, and to magnify 
its compensations is one way to keep a balance in its favor. 


A notable triumph of American principles appears in a 
report of the decision of the United States Board on Geo- 
graphic Names that Wood’s Holl in Massachusetts shall here- 
after be officially known as Wood’s Hole. It may not be 
known to all the readers of the WEEKLY that Wood’s Hole 
is on the south coast of Massachusetts, and is the most east- 
erly of a number of channels which connect Buzzard’s Bay 
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with the Vineyard Sound. Going the shortest way from 
New Bedford to Nantucket or Cottage City, you sail through 
Wood’s Hole. Further west there are other channels of the 
same sort, five or ten miles apart, separating the Elizabeth 
Islands. These are all Holes too, as Quick’s Hole, and 
across the Sound, on Martha’s Vineyard Island, there used to 
be Holmes’s Hole, which was really not a hole at all, but a 
harbor, and was rechristened ‘‘ Vineyard Haven ” in the in- 
terest of the summer trade. Remarking upon the frequen- 
cy of Holes in this neighborhood, discoverers from Boston 
presently, in their learned blindness, agreed that the Holes 
were not holes, but Scandinavian Holls, left by the Norsemen 
in evidence of their early visits to this coast. Being persons 
of influence, these summer innovators actually got the popu- 
lar spelling changed to suit their theories. It is creditable 
to the Board of Geographic Names that it should have 
squelched their impertineuce, and authoritatively determined 
that a Hole is a hole. 


Everybody remembers Pundita Ramabai, who came to 
this country to raise money for the improvement of the con- 
dition of widows in India, and who excited the warmest 
interest wherever she went. With the money that she raised 
here and in England she founded a refuge and school for 
Indian child-widows at Poonah, which apparently she still 
conducts. But Professor Max Miiller, in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times, complains that the law has not protected her. 
Girls who have taken refuge with her, after escaping from 
the cruelties of their relations, have had to be given up when 
discovered and claimed by their relatives. Then, too, she 
made herself obnoxious to her countrymen by embracing 
Christianity, and though she has conscientiously abstained 
from proselyting, her native supporters have left her, and 
most of her pupils have been taken away. Professor Miller 
declares that there is a great field in India for a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, and child-widows 
in particular. He calls upon the Indian Gerrys to bestir 
themselves, und combine to wipe off the blot on their na- 
tional honor, and make the Indian widows happy. 


A hearty protest appears in the London Times against the 
proposal of the North British Railway Company to build a 
hotel ninety feet high on the south side of Princes Street in 
Edinburgh. Hitherto the height of buildings on that side 
of that street has been limited to sixty feet, but the railway 
people have induced the corporation of the city to let them 
goa third higher, and a bill confirming that privilege has 
been introduced in Parliament. The Zimes’s objection is 
that the proposed building will damage the view both of the 
Calton Hill and from it, and dwarf the buildings and monu- 
ments on Princes Street, which are the pride of the city. It 
insists that ‘‘the planting of such a building in Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, has something so incongruous about it 
that it makes one despair of the capabilities of the British 
nation to construct and preserve any beautiful bit of city 
architecture.” 

Think of a building of a mere thirty yards in height being 
incongruous in these times anywhere! Blessed be the town 
where such a thing can be! It is handsome of the Times 
to take such an interest in Edinburgh’s beauty, though 
strange indeed that the douce Scots have not looked after it 
themselves. 


A contemporary paragrapher who gossips about several 
eminent Americaus now resident in Europe says of one of 
them: 


** He is quite deaf, according to the gossips, and conversation with him 
at dinner is by no means an easy matter if the other guests eat with their 
knives, rattle their plates, upset the dishes, pour their tea out in their 
saucers and then blow it vigorously to cool it off, and indulge in any of 
the other customary pleasantries of the fashionable dinner party.” 


This paragrapher seems not to be aware that most deaf 
persons hear better in the midst of a moderate din than 
when it is quiet around them. The noise of the cars in 
travel, or the whir of machinery in mills, or such an imagi- 
nary dinner-table clamor as is suggested above, helps to 
make up the volume of sound necessary to reach their im- 
paired organs. An amusing illustration appears in the case 
of a very venerable deaf gentleman who lived quite alone. 
On the very rare occasions when he had a visitor he used to 
busy himself shaking down the ashes in his coal stove, that 


‘by dint of the supplementary clamor he might catch what 


his visitor had to say. E. 8. Martin. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CADETS AT THE 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
BY GENERAL LEW. WALLACE. 


GENTLEMEN of the Academy, the Board of Visitors, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, are unwilling, 
after witnessing your many varied and excellent perform- 
ances, to separate without a direct expression of the interest 
you have excited in them. — have therefore selected 
ine to speak in their behalf as well as my own. 

Let me begin, gentlemen, with a confession. I am not 
unconscious of my years. Their weight is upon me; yet I 
remember the days of my youth, when the making of life 
Was my most sacred privilege. And looking backward now, 
I tell you soberly there is nothing in life so beautiful as 
manly youth. A sound philosophy forbids me envying you 
its possession ; at the same time, did I envy you, there would 
be much reason for it. Speaking representatively, I am 
more than your friend, more than your comrade. Iam your 
lover, and loving you is but loving our country. 

I said did I envy you there would be much reason in 
the envy. Do not treat the utterance too lightly. Do not 
dismiss it as an idle compliment. Hear me first. Suppos- 
ing distinction your ultimate aim, it is not in these days 
enough that you are favored with health, strength, educa- 
tion, and all the physical and mental graces of which supe- 
riority is compounded. No man ever was, no man ever will 
be, great, except he have opportunities to manifest himself. 
Here is why you move me so greatly: When you pass out, 
the door yonder look up thankfully, then look down and be 
glad, for at your feet there begins a road lined with oppor- 
tunities exclusively yours; and I caution you so thickly 
will that road be found strewn with opportunities that if 
you run your races undistinguished amongst your fellow- 
men, fail not, as you love justice, to exonerate the govern- 
ment which has so enriched you with its paternal God-speed. 

Now, gentlemen, it were very unwise, not to say unfair, 
to tell you of the opportunities with which.the course be- 
ginning at the door yonder is strewn for you, and stop there. 
Allow me to explain. Let say what will, the American 
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press has one virtue which, in my judgment, quite redeems 
its every fault. It makes haste, on the appearance of eyj] 
to give us instant warning. Take up any respectable paper, 
read it, and, strange as it may sound and seem, a revolu. 
tion is upon us, and if we ask the end of it or what will be 
left after its passage, the last of the prophets died long 
ago. Of this much we are certain: fighting has begun, and 
both the government and society are threatened. Accept 
the suggestion, and think about it, and presently some of 
the opportunities within my meaning will arise and shape 
themselves before you. Indeed, there will be occupation 
and plenty of it, for those of you who do not goto sea.’ 

Next, to such of you as do go to sea. Be you also of 
good cheer; for though the sea is pathless, the winds that 
make their play-grounds on it will be found alive with 
chances of distinction and good service. 

It were useless denying that up to the present the army 
has been more a favorite with our people than the navy. J] 
have belonged to it in two wars, and deny now the slightest 
wavering in my loyalty to its dead and living, to its Scotts 
and Taylors, its Grants and Sheridans, more especially to 
that mightier host of unprofessionals who volunteered in 
emergencies, and must continue nameless because they were 
countless. Wherefore you will not suspect me of a doubt- 
ful motive when I declare to you deliberately that the day 
is near, if it have not already arrived, when the navy is to 
transcend the army in popular favor. ‘ 

This I think but a rational deduction. The work of the 
army is done. The Indians are quieted. They are in res- 
ervations. With a few exceptions, the tribes are turning 
farmers. The untamables amongst them are buried with 
their hatchets. There are no frontiers for them to harry. 
A sea of settlements has swallowed them. Or if they are 
again heard of, it will be as voters. So much for the present, 
Next, what does the future hold for.the army? What one 
promise of glory or popularity, or opportunity for either? 
Will we ever again turn to it for a President? 

Let us first try to unveil what may be for it within our 
borders. The revolution of which I have spoken is bound 
to evoke the militia. It is the signal for raising up the de- 
spised national guards for the defence of the States, leaving 
the regulars but a well organized and officered reserve. If 
occasionally the latter are called out, the victories awaiting 
them must be victories over mobs. In brief, it looks—and I 
say it in no spirit of malice—it looks as if henceforth the 
life of the regular is to be that of the barracks. In a word, 
gentlemen, here at home there are no sections to collide with 
each other, and no occasion for sections. A loving Provi- 
dence has so ordered that to insure eternal peace the people 
have but to smother their demagogues. 

With no prospect of service at home of a kind contributive 
to glory in sight, let us turn our best search light to discover, 
if possible, what may be offered the army from abroad. No 
foreign nation is disposed to quarrel with us. They are the 
dependents, not we. Our resources are immeasurable. We 
can grow without them. They are not rash enough to 
seriously invade us. Or, if it please you, fancy an invading 
army disembarked upon our coast! It may amuse you to 
locate their descent, and, studying our railroad facilities for 
the concentration of troops, say how far they could pene- 
trate before being overwhelmed like Burgoyne. Passing 
then to the probabilities of an invasion on our part,we have 
but two neighbors, Canada and Mexico, and their weakness 
is their safeguard. We cannot afford to bully them. Or if 
they should provoke us beyond endurance, there might be 
profit—though in one case at least that is doubtful—in the 
acquisition of territory, but not enough true glory to filla 
lady’s thimble. In fact, a country more exposed to attack 
from us than Canada cannot be named. She offers a flank 
broad as the distance between oceans. One railroad con- 
nects her frontiers. To cut it once would work irremediable 
division. A million men launched at her in supporting col- 
umns would reduce the conquest to a summer's campaign. 
With regard to Mexico, she is safe ; for it is never to be 
forgotten that we have taken the republics of the Western 
world under protection, and are educated to believe our 
chiefest honor, not to speak of advantage, lies in an honest 
assertion of the Monroe doctrine, to the author of which 
Brazil will this summer erect a monument. 

Turn now from this picture of the future of the army to 
its corollary relative to the navy. I have not committed 
myself, you will observe, to an assertion that there will be 
no more wars; that would be an Arcadian dream. In my 
judgment one of the greatest of wars, and in many respects 
the most interesting, is just before us. In no other way is 
it possible to adjust dominion in Asia and Africa. To be 
sure, we will have no part in it; yet, there is no end to the 
greed of nations, and the Pacific coast from Alaska to the 
Horn, and the Atlantic coast from the Horn to Halifax, bear 
temptations more frequent than light-houses. What is the 
Monroe doctrine other than a standing challenge to the 
powers of Europe, singly or in combination? The next ship 
from Honolulu may bring a cause of war; and, for that mat- 
ter, the Nicaragua Canal, though but in proposition, is a 
nest-egg of war. The world at large looks with unloving 
eyes upon lines of trade in close monopoly. Undoubtedly 
hostilities will come; they are inevitable; but when come, 
where will the fighting be? Mira, young gentlemen! Be- 
hold your opportunities! In that day how many places will 
need your ships! How often your White Squadrons will 
be looked for from cathedral spires in threatened cities! 
How many ears will be bent listening for the welcome 
thunder of your guns in the offing below the water-line! If, 
after gallant effort, you are beaten, there will be tears for you 
plenteous as rain; if you are victorious, heavens! how you 
will be whelmed by resolutions unanimously adopted, and 
by snuff-boxes and swords and canes, and by notes in scent- 
ed envelopes praying your pictures and autographs! And 
when you bring your prizes in, look for the army amongst 
the spectators gathered on the shore to salute you for dear 
Old Glory’s sake! 

As said, I may not grudge you your youth, or your edu- 
cation, or your happy start in life, or the high hopes aflower 
in your hearts, or your honorable ambitions; but, as the truth 
may earn me salvation, I wish with all my soul I were young 
again and a cadet in the navy. For I do believe the lights 
which from the beginning have been most alluring to brave 
men have been transferred from the land to the sea. I do 
believe that the guns are now fashioned about which you 
will be called in oft-repeated struggles for renown in life or 
enduring monuments in death. 

In conclusion, the Board: of Visitors bid me declare, 
young gentlemen, that from what they have seen of the 
Academy, and the systems prevalent in it, especially from 
the exhibitions given by the classes, they congratulate your 
officers and professors, and bid me say they have faith in 
you all, and wish you farewell. 
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ITHIN the last decade 
public interest in the 
North American Ind- 
ians has undergone a 
revival, whether — in- 

duced by the fact that the 
red mau is making a final 
and powerful effort to obtain 
a hearing of his wrongs, and 
emphasizing this endeavor 
by frequent bloodshed in the 
far West, or whether by the 
renewed and assiduous ap- 
plication of ethnologists and 
archeologists to Indian sub- 
jects, it is difficult to decide. 
The latter may well direct 
their attentions to the inves- 
tigation and study of this 
probably most romantic and 
poetic people the world has 
ever known, for the day is 
wellnigh dead for the purity 
of ceremonial rites, folk-lore, 
and tradition amongst their 
many hundred nations, for 
civilization and intermar- 
riage are adulterating those exclusive tribal ordinances that 
for many centuries have been the stronghold of a most con- 
servative race. 

With the exception of Finland, the country is unknown 
that possesses such wealth of folk-lore as America. There 
are mines of unchronicled legends and superstitions, each 
colored by tribal distinctions, that scholars will never un- 
earth, and that will perish with the people whose blood 
grows annually thinner and paler as their prairies receive 
the ‘“‘white man’s footprint,” as their rivers ripple to the 
dip of his oars, as their forests fall at the hurling of his axe, 
and who will themselves be but a tradition and a memory 
in the lapse of a century or so. 

Probably the most famous and well-known Indian nation, 
both on the pages of history and in the press of to-day, is 
the Iroquois, that magnificent people whose name was sy- 
nonymous with war, blood, and bravery throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and whose descendants 
still possess much of the fire and all of the exclusive birth- 
rights of tradition so jealously treasured by their ancestors. 

The six distinct tribes that compose the Iroquois nation, 
being the Mohawk, Cayuga, Onondaga, Seneca, Oneida. 
and Tuscarora, have since the American War of Indepen- 
dence been permanently settled in southwestern Ontario. 
Fragmentary remnants of the different tribes and bands are 
scattered throughout New York State and portions of the 
various reserves in Canada, but the original and collective 
stock have for upwards of a hundred years made their 
homes on the shores of the Grand River, one of the loveli- 
est and most legend-thronged streams in the province. 

When, under the generalship of Captain Joseph Brant, 
these people allied their forces with the British, 
and left in the Mohawk Valley a precariots liveli- 
hood that had been riddled and checkered by the 
numerous wars of the colonists, the imperial gov- 
ernment allotted them a reserve grant which com- 
prised the land lying within six miles on either 
side of the Grand River, from its source to its 
mouth. 

At that period these were hunting and_fish- 
ing grounds unequalled in the country; but a 
century of insidious inroads made by white set- 
ters, of a civilization not always wisely conduct- 
ed, has despoiled the Iroquois of his game, his 
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national glory and hardihood, and the greater portion of 


his real estate, inasmuch as the reserve has dwindled and 
shrunken into a comparative dot of land that embraces but 
53,000 acres of the least value along the entire course of the 
river. In early times much of this land slipped out of the 
Indians’ possession in an unrecorded manner; but after a 
season, When incoming whites were settling the country, the 
demand for river lands in southern Upper Canada grew 
urgent, and the Iroquois were induced to surrender their 
reserve bit after bit, until now, in lieu of their erstwhile 
real estate, they have deposited with the Dominion govern- 
ment upwards of eight hundred ‘thousand dollars, the in- 
terest on which they draw biannually individually, the 
amount varying in accordance with the expenditure the »y 
make on public works within their own reserve. 

The history of the Iroquois is unquestionably the most 
interesting of the myriad native tribes in the Americas from 
the time of the formation of the great Iro quois Confederacy, 
more than four hundred years ago, down to the present day. 
Of this mighty alliance that terrorized the entire conti- 
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nent north of Mexico, and 
which was originaily ce 
mented together by *‘ the 
fifty great chiefs of the 
fifty noble families under 
the leadership of Hia 

watha, who framed that 
confederacy,” Mr. Hora- 
tio Hale writes: “ Dur 

ing the American War of 
Independence, this con 

federacy, in the clash of 
stronger forces, was for 
a time broken up. The 
government for which 
they fought gave them 
lands along the Grand 
River, and here just a 
hundred years ago they 
re-established their league 
and rekindled its council 
tires. The laws and pol 
icy framed by Hiawatha 
and his associates more 
than four centuries ago are 
still in force among their 
descendants in this district. In this smal] domain the chiefs 
are still elected. The councils are still conducted and the 
civil policy is decided as nearly as possible by the rules of their 
ancient league. Not many persons are aware that there exis!s 
in the heart of Canada this relic of the oldest 
constitutional government of America—a free 
commonwealth older even than any in Europe 
except those of England and Switzerland, and 
perhaps two small semi-independent republics 
which lurk in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees 
and the Apennines.” Possessing such histor- 
ical interest, with their veins filled with pa 

trician blood distilled through generations and 
centuries, with that wellnigh faultless and im 

pregnable constitutional alliance as a founda 

tion, it is small wonder that the Iroquois ex 

cite more scholarly interest and concern than 
other of America’s red men. 

The Six Nations, as they are now generally called, have 
always been to a great extent an agricultural people, not 
withstanding the terrible battles and depredations they 
found time to engage in with both the carly settlers and 
with rival tribes. Referring again to Mr. Hale, we learn 
that ‘‘their extensive plantations of maize, beans, and 
pumpkins excited the admiration of the first explorers.” 
This early tendency has developed with years into a positive 
industry, and to-day the Grand River Indians are a peace 
ful, law-abiding, self-supporting people, quick to adopt ed 
ucational as well as agricultural advancement, and skilled 
in many branches of trade and handicraft. 

Primitive farming is almost unknown to them; the well- 
to-do have thrashing-machines, reapers, binders, fanning 
mills, and most of the modern improvements connected 
therewith. The poorer have their little plot of soil, plant 
purple corn and potatoes, and eke out a livelihood by bas- 
ket-weaving, mat-braiding, and making axe handles, lacrosse 
sticks, hickory whip handles, and the score of other things 
that Indian fingers are so deft at, and this happy condition 
has been attained solely by individual industry. 

Very little education is necessary to make an- Indian a 
shrewd and judicious business man; he adapts himself 
quickly to trading, bargaining, investing, and the principles 
of interest, consequently he permits few opportunities of 
doubling his little possessions to slip by unheeded. As farm- 
ers the lroquois are unquestionably successful, as seen from 
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the fact that the grain 
markets of Brantford, the 
nearest town, are largely 
supplied from this re- 
serve. At the annual In- 
dustrial Fair held each 
October at Ohsweken, 
the central village of the 
reserve, the exhibits of 
wheat, oats, barley, veg- 
etables, roots, fruits, and 
live-stock rival, and fre- 
quently outdo in qual- 
ity, the displays in many 
county-towns of the prov- 
ince. In that portion of 
the building allotted to 
the household industries 
the exhibits of preserves, 


pickles, butter, wheat- 
flour bread, needle-work, 
and embroidery testify 


to the housewifely ability 
of the Iroquois women, 
who have wellnigh reach- 
ed perfection in these 
branches of civilization. 
Competition at these fairs 
is invited and encour- 
aged by the organization 
known as “The Six Na- 
tions Agricultural Soci- 
ety,” the funds for cur 
rent expenses and prizes 
being granted by the 
chiefs in council; the 
main conditions specified 
are that the exhibition is 
open to Indians only, but they may be of any nation or 
tribe in America. 

Their domestic life cannot be generalized; some are well 
off, owning brick houses, large barns, machinery, and cattle. 
In one part of the reserve one may encounter Brussels car- 
pets, pianos, sewing-machines, and lace window-drapery; in 
another a mud floor, a kettle hung on a tripod to do action 
for a cooking-range, a foot-square glassless aperture to serve 
as a window, and the main-stay of existence but a few strings 
of purple corn, hanging 
from the rafters overhead, 
and which they manufac- 
ture into very palatable 
bread by first boiling the 
kernels in lye to remove 
the skin, then washing 
through numerous wa- 
ters, and pounding into a 
paste by means of a huge 
rustic pestle and mortar, 
and finally boiling with 
beans or berries until thor- 
oughly cooked... When 
well made it is a delicious 
and savory compound. 

This latter condition is 
found most frequently 
amongst the Pagans, who 
are rarely well-to-do, as 
they labor under the dis- 
advantage of not under- 
standing English, and be- 
ing seriously hampered 
thereby in the getting and 
making of bargains. The 
aggregate population of 
this reserve is three thousand five hundred, out of which 
five hundred still cling to the religion of their forefathers. 
These are largely Onondagas, but a portion of the Cayugas 
and Senecas also adhere to the primitive worship, and the 
ceremonies performed in connection therewith are the most 
beautiful solemn aboriginal rites to be witnessed in Canada. 

These people are not wild; they live in the highest state 
of civilization that an extreme poverty can afford; they dress 
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like the poorer of white settlers,and are law-abiding and dili- 
gent as their scant knowledge of civil and social advance- 
ment permits. ‘Lheir standard of morality is much higher 
than that of whites in a similar station of life, and infinitely 
superior to that of border squatters, whose evil influences, 
immoral characters, and degraded habits are the most seri- 
ous stumbling-blocks that the Indian, throughout America, 
is obliged to overcome before he can be brought to recognize 
any good in the race that teaches him first of all terrible and 
hitherto unknown vices, and then throws on top of this 
foundation of rottenness and depravity the fibres with which 
he is expected to weave himself a tent of education and cit- 
izenship within a generation. 

The religion of the Grand River Pagans has been quoted 











Many Christian denom- 
inations are represented 
throughout the reserve— 
Methodist, Anglican, Bap- 
tist, Plymouth, and the 
Salvation Army, all have 
churches and good con- 
gregations. The Angli- 
can Church has the van- 
tage - ground, perhaps, 
since she is the daughter 
of the New England Com- 
pany, whose funds and 
faculties have been doing 
active service for the last 
two hundred and_for- 
ty years amongst many 
tribes throughout Brit- 
ish America. They have 
here erected two substan- 
tial and artistic church- 
es and several mission- 
houses, and have without 
doubt been the ground- 
work of Christianity in 
this district. 

Touching the educa- 
tional facilities, there are 
eleven district schools, 





taught in many instances 
by Indians, who are suffi- 
ciently qualified to pass 
an examination under the 
supervision of the Board 
During 


of Missionaries. 









the year 1890 the total average attendance 
of pupils at these schools reached 173 daily. 
To a great extent the early loyalty of the 
Iroquois to the British Crown was due to 
Brant’s influence, but to-day it is doubtful 
if England has in all her vast possessions 
any more faithful subjects than these Ind- 
ians. When Prince Arthur visited Canada 
in 1869, although he was a mere lad, the 
Iroquois conferred upon him the highest 
and most ancient honor their race, and in- 
deed the two Americas, can boast—that of 
chiefship. 
j Supplementing this evidence of loyalty, 
1 | these Indians have recruited a corps of mi- 
litiamen and an exceedingly good military 
| brass band. They hold annual drill, and, 
in all probability, if the country required 
their services, they would be among the 
| first to go into action. But a few years 
more and the ancient Iroquois will be a 
people of the past, and perhaps the most 
conclusive argument in favor of civilizing 
the redman is a glance at the Six Nations 
| of the Grand River. * 
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as the purest faith, the most faultless worship, known 
They are Unitarians without a dread 


amongst aborigines. 











of their God, without revolting practices or repugnant sacri- 
fice; their God is not one whose wrath must be appeased or 
whose worship is exacting. He is the All-Good One, the 
‘*Great Spirit,” in whom they have an absolute and child- 
like faith as beautiful as it is touching. Many times during 
the seasons do they congregate at their place of worship, 
the ‘‘Long House.” and in a crude though orderly manner 
pay tribute to the God whom they believe to be in the happy 
hunting grounds beyond the western skies. For days and 
days they dance, chant, and feast with tireless fidelity. At 
corn-planting they dance to ask a blessing upon it; when 
it is ripe they dance a thanksgiving, and this latter is 
duplicated at strawberry, raspberry, and blueberry 
times. Then after the harvest a grand thanksgiving 


THE IROQUOIS PEACE PIPE, 
Smoked by Washington at the Treaty of Troy. 


is held, and the Great Spirit is acknowledged as the giver 
of all good things—grain, fruit, fowl, fish; and then once 
annually, generally the first week in February or thereabouts 
(they set the time by some phase of the moon), the great 
sacrifice of the ‘‘ White Dog” is burnt, when a member of a 
noble Onondaga family acts as an ephemeral priest, and 
offers a spotless dog, which has been previously strangled 
and decorated with wampum, paint, ribbons, etc., as a burnt 
thank-offering for the people. The ritual and ceremony are 
very beautiful—for days they dance and chant; then comes 
the sacrifice, burnt with incense, and associated with the 
most conservative formality. The prayers of the natives 
arise on the waving clouds of smoke as it beats its blue 
wings skyward laden with the exquisitely pure and believ- 
ing faith of these simple forest children. 
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LOOK I1.—CHAPTER IL 
“IN LONDON.” 


N a dull February day a respectably clad steerage 
passenger disembarked at Southampton with little 
luggage and great hopes. He was only twenty, 
but he looked several years older. There were 

traces of thought and suffering in the face, bronzed though 
it was, and despite the vigorous set of the mouth and jaw, 
the dark eyes were soft and dreamy. He was clean-shaven, 
except for a dark brown mustache, which combined with 
the little tangle of locks on his forehead to suggest the artis- 
tic temperament, and to repel the insinuation of rough, open- 
air labor radiating from his sturdy frame and bearing. 

‘Matt Strang’s foot had touched England at last. Two 
long monotonous years of steadfast endurance, self-sacrifice, 
and sordid economies—-two years of portrait and sign-paint- 
ing, interrupted by spells of wagon-striping at two and a 
half dollars a day, had again given him the mastery of three 
hundred doilars, despite his despatch of five dollars a week 
to Abner Preep, and a final subsidy of one hundred dollars 
to bridge over the time till he should have made a footing 
in England, and notwithstanding a vexatious loss through 
his ultimate impatience to realize the bills and the goods in 
which his art had too often found payment. Gradually the 
cloud of despondency had rolled off, the spring-tide of life 
and aspiration would not be denied, and the passion for 
painting returned with an intensity that dulled him to every 
other appeal of the blood in his veins. And with it a haunt- 
ing fear that he could never live to see London or his artist 
uncle, that be would die in the flower of his youth, all his 
possibilities latent. Luck had been so against him. When 
the steamer floundered into a field of ice off Newfoundland, 
this semi-superstitious feeling wellnigh amounted to a quiet 
conviction that he would be shipwrecked in sight of port, 
the three hundred dollars serving but to sink him deeper. 

Without stopping in Southampton to tempt Providence, 
he went straight to London, every vein in him pulsing with 
feverish anticipations of mysterious splendors. The engine 
throbbed in answering exultation, and the rattle of the car- 
riages was a rhythmic song of triumph. At last he was ap- 
proaching the city of his dream, the mighty capital of cult- 
ure and civilization, where art was loved and taught and 
honored. For some days now his whole being had been set 
to this key. 

He sat at the-window, gazing eagerly at the sunless land- 
scapes that raced past him. Gradually he became aware of 
the approach of the monstrous city; fields were interrupted 
by houses; later, houses were interrupted by fields; then 
the rural touches grew fewer and fewer, and at last he sped 
under a leaden sky amid appalling, endless, everlasting per- 
spectives of chimney-pots and sooty tiles and dingy houses 
and dead walls and vomiting columns and blank-faced fac- 
tories reeking with oppressive odors ; on, and on, and on, as 
amid the infinities of a mean Inferno, whirring past geomet- 
rical rows of murky back yards with dust-bins and clotheés- 
lines, and fleeting glimpses of grimy women and shock-head- 
ed children and slouching men, thundering over bridges that 
spanned gray streets relieved by motley traffic, and flashing 
past gaunt mansions of poverty, bald structures with peel- 
ing fronts and bleared windows. There was a sombre im- 
pressiveness in the manifold frowziness, the squalid monot- 
ony; it was the sublime of the sordid. Fresh as Matt was 
from the immensities of sca and sky, the shabbiness of 
the spectacle caught at his throat; he thought chokingly 
of the unnumbered, unnoticed tragedies dragging dismally 
along within those bleak congested barracks. The glow 
of his blood died away, to be rekindled only by the seething 
streets into which he emerged from the clangorous maze of 
Waterloo Station ; the throb of tumultuous life that beat as 
a drum and stirred as a trumpet. Yet he had not come up 
to conquer London, but to sit at its feet. That letter from his 
uncle had destroyed every vestige of cocksureness, almost 
of confidence, leaving him shy and sometimes appalled at 
his own daring, as he realized the possibilities of self-de- 
lusion. He had read enough now in books and papers to 
know that fame and money were the guerdons of art, but 
these were only indirectly in his mind. If they sometimes 
flashed straight to his heart in intoxicating instants of secret 
hope, he was too full of the consciousness of his disad- 
vantages and imperfections to think much of anything be- 
yond getting the necessary training. Far down the vista of 
thought and years lay this rosy rim of splendor, a faint haze 
dimly discerned, but the joy of learning and practising his 
art was the essence of his yearning. And yet there were 
moments like this of feeling London under his foot for the 
first time, when a consciousness of power welled up in his 
soul, a sense of overflowing energy and immovable purpose 
that lifted him high above the crowd of shadows. 

Escaping the touts and cabmen, he carried his valise across 
a great noiseful bridge to the nearest inexpensive-looking 
hotel, intending to secure a base of operations from which 
to reconnoitre London before looking up his uncle. But 
though he was at once booked for a room, the genteel air 
of the place, with its well-dressed customers and white-tied 
waiters, terrified him with the prevision of a portentous bill. 
He would have backed out had he dared, but he thought 
himself bound for a week. He took only his breakfasts 
there, however, though the unnatural hour at which he took 
them made him an object of suspicion. He seemed always 
on the point of catching an early train. His other meals 
were taken at those modest restaurants where twopence is 
not a tip, but the price of a dish, and.the menu is cut up into 
slips and pasted across the shop window. 


His first visit on the day of his arrival was to the National 


Gallery, not only to fulfil a cherished dream, but to see his 
uncle’s pictures, to talk of which might smooth the meeting. 
But he could nowhere come across the works of Matthew 
Strang, and a catalogue he could not afford, and he soon for- 
got the unseen pictures in the emotions excited by the seen, 
which plunged him into alternate heats of delight and chills 
of despair. 

And yet the total effect of this first look round was inspi- 
ration. Over all the whirling confusion of the appeal of so 
many schools and ages, over all his bewilderment before 
early Italian pictures that seemed badly drawn and late 
English that seemed banal, over all his dispiriting diffidence 
before the masterpieces, was an exultant sense of brother- 
hood, as of a soul come home at last. There were pictures 


to which he returned again and again with a feeling of rev- 

erential kinship, a secret audacious voice whispering that he 

understood those who had painted them—that he too was of 
* Begun in Harrer’s Wrekty No. 1950. 
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their blood and race, though come from very far, and lonely 
and unknown; that he too had thrilled with the beauty and 
mystery of things; that he too had seen visions and heard 
voices. Quitting the gallery with regret tempered by the 
prospect of many magic hours in the society of its treasures, 
he found out the whereabouts of the Limners’ Club, and took 
his way towards Bond Street, every sense thrilling with vivid 
perceptions, receiving pleasant impressions from the shop 
windows, exhilarated by the pretty women that brushed by 
him with a perfume of fashion, and keenly enjoying the 
roar of the town. 

On the threshold of the club he inquired for Mr. Matthew 
Strang. The doorkeeper eyed him surlily, and said there 

yas no such member. The world grew suddenly dark and 
bleak again. He stammered in piteous apology that Mr. 
Strang had given him that address; and the janitor,a whit 
softened by his evident distress, admitted that Mr. Strang 
was sometimes about the club, and volunteered to send the 
boy to see—an offer which Matt gratefully accepted with a 
sense of taking alms. But Mr. Strang was not on the prem- 
ises, and Matt was further driven to inquire where he could 
be found. The doorkeeper, tired of him, replied to the ef- 
fect that he was not Mr. Strang’s keeper, and that it was not 
unusual to look for gentlemen in their own homes, where- 
upon Matt turned miserably away, too disheartened to ask 
where his uncle’s own home was situate, and feeling that 
there was nothing for it but to keep watch over the club 
door till the great painter should appear. He lingered about 
at a safe distance (for to be seen by the doorkeeper were 
terrible),scanning with eager glances the faces of the few men 
who passed through the swinging glass doors, his imagina- 
tion glorifying them, and seeing rather halos than silk hats 
on their heads. But at last the futility of his sentinelship 
dawned upon him; he could not be sure of recognizing his 
uncle; he could not accost the celestials and question them ; 
he must come again and again till he found his uncle at 
the club. The thought of facing the doorkeeper made him 
flinch, but he knew the road to art was thorny and precip- 
itous. 

It was three o'clock, but he had forgotten to lunch. Now 
that his emotions had been chilled, he remembered he was 
hungry. He looked around in vain for a mean eating- 
house, then reluctantly slipped into a public-house and or- 
dered a glass of ale and something brown and dumpy which 
he saw under a glass cover. The wench who served him 
smiled so amiably that he was emboldened to ask if by 
chance she knew where Matthew Strang lived. Her smile 
died away, and nothing succeeded it. 

“* Matthew Strang, the painter,” said Matt, with a ghastly 
suspicion that the girl did not even know the name. Lon- 
don to him meant largely Matthew Strang; it was to Mat- 
thew Strang that he had taken his ticket and booked his 
passage, it was to get to Matthew Strang that he had starved 
and pinched himself, and it depressed him to discover the 
limitations of fame—to find that Matthew Strang was not 
hung in the air like Mohammed’s coffin, ’twixt earth and 
heaven for all to see. 

‘*There’s the directory,” said the girl, lugging it down, 
when she perceived that the good-looking young man with 
the curious drawling accent was not quizzing her. ‘‘ You'll 
find painters in the Trade Directory.” 

The barmaid’s satire was unconscious. Understanding 
the bulky red volume but dimly, Matt hunted up ‘‘ Strang ” 
in the genera] section. He was surprised to see there was 
more than one person of that name. But fortunately there 
was only one Matthew Strang, and he lived in a side street 
off Cavendish Square. Warmly thanking the girl, Matt 
gulped down his ale and hurried out to inquire the way, 
munching the relics of the cake as he hastened towards the 
Jong-elusive goal. Very soon, scanning the numbers, his eye 
flashed and his heart leaped up. There it was—the magic 
name — actually ’twixt earth and heaven, painted above : 
shop window. He came to a standstill. 

The window was one which would have arrested him in 
any case, for it was illumined with paintings and engravings, 
and through the doorway Matt saw enchanting stacks of 
pictures mounting from floor to ceiling, and the side-wall 
was a gallery of oils and water-colors, and an aroma of art 
and refinement and riches seemed over everything, from the 
gold of the frames of the oil-colors to the chaste creamy mar- 
gins of the engravings. Matt concluded that artists in Eng- 
land sold their works and dealt in artistic materials. He 
entered the shop with beating heart. His eyes lit first on a 
sweet-faced matron in a cap standing at the far end of the 
shop reverentially surveying a faded ‘‘ Holy Family,” and 
while he was wondering whether she was the artist’s wife, a 
dapper young gentleman, installed behind a broad desk near 
the door, startled him by asking his business. 

He coughed uneasily, overcome by sudden diffidence. 
The series of barriers between him and his uncle gave the 
great painter an appalling aloofness. 

‘*T want to see Mr. Matthew Strang,” he stammered. 

The dapper young gentleman looked inquiringly towards 
the sweet-faced matron. ‘‘Can this gentleman see Mr. 
Strang, madame?” he said. 

Matt noticed that he wore a pearl horseshoe in his cravat. 

“Certainly, sir; be seated,” said the lady, with grave 
courtesy and a pleasant touch of foreign accent, such as 
Matt had heard in the French families of Acadia. 

She disappeared for a moment, and returned in the wake 
of a saturnine-looking elderly gentleman, with interrogative 
eyebrows, a pointed beard, and a velvet jacket, the first 
sight of whom gave Matt the heart-sickness of yet another 
disappointment. But though his keen eye soon shaved off 
the pointed beard and wiped off the sallowness of civiliza- 
tion, revealing the David Strang interblent with the Mat- 
thew, his heart-sickness remained. The gap between him 
and this fine gentleman and great artist seemed too great to 
be bridged over thus suddenly. He became acutely con- 
scious of his homely clothes, of his coarse unlettered speech, 
of the low menial occupations he had followed; he saw him- 
self furling the sail and carrying the hod and sawing the 
wood; he felt himself infinitely below the dapper young 
shopman with the pearl horseshoe, and his throat grew 
parched and his eyes misty. 

‘*Good afternoon, sir,” said his uncle, rubbing his hands 
with chilling geniality. ‘‘ What can I have the pleasure of 
doing for you?” 

In that instant Matt perceived all the perversity of which 
he had been guilty; he remembered he had flown in the face 
of his uncle's kind advice, and had not even apprised him 
of his departure from America. 

*‘T want to buy some colors,” he faltered. 
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His uncle’s eyebrows mounted. 
young man,” he said, frigidly. 

“*T thought—” Matt stammered. 

Matthew Strang contemptuously turned on his heel ang 
withdrew. His nephew lingered desperately in the shop, 


“We do not sell colors, 


without the strength either to go or tostay. The lady, who 
had half followed her husband, turned back hesitatingly 
and with reassuring sweetness, said: : 

‘*You will get colors near at hand, in Oxford Strect. We 
only sell pictures.” 

Under her penetrating sympathy Matt found courage to 
say, ‘‘I’m sorry Mr. Strang got streaked.” 

**Streaked?” echoed madam, opening her eyes, as with a 
vision of broadcloth brushing against wet canvases. 

“T mean angry,” said Matt, confusion streaking his own 
face with red. 

‘* Yes, I remember now,” said madam, sweetly. 
American word.” 

“Yes; it was in America that I heard of Mr. Strang,” he 
replied, slowly, striving to accentuate his words, as though 
he were reading them from a school-book. 

**Indeed?” Madam flushed now. 

** Yes, I heard of his fame as a painter.” 

‘‘Ah!” Her eyes sparkled. Roses leaped into her blond 
cheeks. ‘‘I always told him his work was admirable,” she 
cried, in exultant excitement, ‘‘but he is so easily discour- 
aged.” 

Matt thrilled with a sense of the man’s greatness. ‘So 
you sce,” he said, with a quaver of emotion in his voice,“ 
was just wild to see him.” 

“Tam so glad,” cried madam, ‘with a charming smile, 
‘*T will go and tell my husband. He really must see you, 
Matthew!” she called out, tremulously, fluttering towards the 
passage. 

The saturnine figure in the velvet coat descended again, 

‘*You must talk to the young gentleman, dear. He has 
heard of your fame in America.” 

Matthew Strang’s interrogative eyebrows reached their 
highest point, and Matt’s face got more streaked than ever, 
He felt he was in a false position. 

‘“*T heard of you from my father,” he said, hurriedly, 
““What is the price of that picture?” he asked, turning to 
the shopman. 

‘This etching of Millet’s ‘Angelus’? Three guineas, 
sir,” he added, gauging his man. ‘‘ We have a_photo- 
gravure of the same subject—a little smaller—for half a 
guinea,” 

‘* Your father!” repeated Mr.Strang, gruffly. 
brother artist, I presume.” 

Matt would have given much to say he was not an artist, 
but a brother. But he replied instead: ‘‘ No, not exactly, 
He was a captain.” He felt somehow as if the whole guilt 
of his father’s calling rested upon himself, and it was mean 
of him to Gross the Atlantic to impose some of it on the dig- 
nified figure before him. 

‘Oh, I love soldiers!” murmured Madam Strang. 

Matt felt things were now entangled beyond the possibil- 
ity of even future extrication,so he desperately consented to 
purchase the photogravure, threw down a sovereign, and 
snatching up the change and the picture-roll, hurried from 
the establishment. 

‘*What a charming young man!” said Madam Strang. 

But Matthew Strang tapped his forehead significantly. 

“You always will run yourself down, dear,” murmured 
madam. 

‘‘ Josephine,” replied Matthew Strang, in low, solemn 
tones, *‘ the fellow is either a fool or a rogue.” 

‘* He’s left sixpence on the desk,” broke in the voice of 
the shopman. 

‘*Ha, a fool! It is enough for me to live in my son. He 
has advantages which I was denied.” 

“The dear boy!’ breathed madam. 

The extravagant purchaser of the ‘‘ Angelus” divided the 
rest of his week between the National Gallery, where he 
concluded his uncle had not yet been canonized, and the 
streets of London, which he explored fearlessly. In a few 
days of industrious investigation he saw more than many 
a Londoner sees in a lifetime. He had experience of 
the features and cook shops of Peckham, Rotherhithe, 
Clapton, Westminster, Covent Garden, the East Indian 
Docks, the Tower, wandering wherever the shapeless city 
stretched its lubber-limbs, and seeing things and_ places 
that made him glad of the protection of the pistol he carried 
in his hip pocket. The very formlessness of the city fas- 
cinated even while it dazed him. He did not wonder that 
artists found inspiration in this atmosphere,in which the fog 
itself seemed but the visible symbol of the innumerable mys- 
terious existences swarming in its obscure vastness. The 
unexpected was everywhere; green closes in the heart of 
commerce, quiet quadrangles in the byways of Fleet Street, 
quaint old churches by the river-side, roaring market-places 
behind stately mansions, great parks set in deserts of arid 
poverty, bustling docks hidden away in back streets, and 
elegant villas at the end of drab, dismal, long-trailing East- 
end thoroughfares, redolent of slush and cabbage leaves and 
public-houses and fried fish. Miles were of light account 
to one who had lived in a land of great spaces, yet Matt was 
wearied by the lengthy sweep of the great arteries and the 
multiplicity of their ramifications, by this vastness that was 
but reiterated narrowness in its lack of the free open hori- 
zons to which his eye was used. But the titanic city awoke 
strange responses in his soul; something in him vibrated to 
the impulse of the endless panorama. Often his fingers 
itched for the brush, as if to translate into color and line all 
this huge pageant of life; for the spell of youthful poesy 
was still on his eyes, and if he could not see London as he 
had seen his native fields and sky and ocean, all fresh and 
pure and beautiful, if in the crude day its sordid streets 
seemed labyrinths in an underworld, unlovely, intolerable, 
there were atmospheres and lights in which it still loomed 
upon his vision through the glamour of fantasy; and chiefly 
at night, when the mighty city brooded in sombre majesty 
magnificently transfigured by the darkness, and the solemn 
river stretched in twinkling splendor between enchanted 

varehouses, or shadowed itself with the inverted architect- 
ure of historic piles, or lapped against the gray old Tower 
dreaming of ancient battle. But he could only take rough 
pencil or mental notes of the romance of it all, and it was 
almost always the fantastic that touched his imagination and 
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found expression in the pictorial short-hand of his sketch- . 


book; lurid splotches of sunset against tall grimy chim- 
neys, tawny barges gliding over black canal waters shot with 
quivering trails of liquid gold from the morning sun; rag- 
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Rembrandtesque figures asleep under glooming rail- 
way arches over which trains flew with shining windows, 
street perspectives at twilight with strange livid skies, 
filmy evening rain blurring the lights of the town to a 
tender haze, late omnibuses tearing by glistening moon-lit 
pavements and casting the shadows of the outside pas- 
sengers on the sleeping houses; foggy forenoons with the 
eye of day inflamed and swollen in the yellow heaven. 
With his purchase of the ‘‘ Angelus,” on the other hand, he 
was not greatly taken. He had seen too much of peasants; 
he had himself stooped over the furrows when his heart was 
elsewhere; his soul turned from the mean drudgeries and 
miseries of the human lot, yearning for the flash of poetry, 
the glow of romance, the light of dream. 

In spite of his boarding out, his bill for the week’s bed, 
breakfast, and attendance reached as far as one pound, nine- 
teen, and threepence—a terrifying total that drove him 
headlong into the frowsiest coffee-house to be found in the 
slums round Holborn. Here he spent a wretched intermina- 
ble night, provoked by insects and mysterious noises into 
dressing again and keeping his hand on his pistol as he sat 
shivering on a chair. The staircases resounded with the in- 
cessant tramp of feet mounting and descending, and there 
were bursts of rowdy laughter and blows and tipsy jeers, 
and once his locked door was shaken, and Matt thought he 
had fallen into a thieves’ den, and trembled for his savings. 
In the morning he called for his account and left, not with- 
out having discovered the real character of the place into 
which he had strayed. After some trouble he chanced upon 
aclean furnished room in the same neighborhood for four 
shillings and sixpence a week, attendance included. It was 
a back room on the second floor, and it gave on a perspective 
of shabby plaster, and the evidences of jerry-building in the 
doors and windows discomforted the whilom joiner’s ap- 
prentice, but he calculated that for less than twenty of his 
pounds he would have a foothold in London for a year. He 
wellnigh cried to think of the weeks he had lost in that 
week of hotel luxury. On sixpence a day he could sustain 
life. On ninepence he could live in clover. Why, even 
making lavish allowance for the technical expenses of which 
his uncle had warned him, he would easily be able to stay 
on for a whole year. In a year—a year of ceaseless paint- 
ing—what might he not achieve? Only—where to learn? 
There was the rub. He had looked to his uncle to put him 
in the way of instantly acquiring art, and here had he 
wasted a week without acquiring even information. But 
in the British Museum he lighted upon young men and 
women drawing from the antique, and entering into con- 
versation with the shabbiest of the men, who was working 
at the head of a Roman emperor in chalk, pecking at it with 
a pointed pellet of bread, he learnt that the Roman emper- 
or’s head was intended, in alliance with the torso of a 
Greek river-god, to force the doors of the Royal Academy 
Schools, the privileges of which gratuitous establishment 
the aspirant.duly recounted. 

But the examination would not take place for some time, 
and Matt, though he found it hard to have to pay fees else- 
where in the mean time, was secretly pleased at being able 
to shelve temporarily the thought of partaking in this ex- 
amination, for the Roman emperor’s head was appallingly 
stippled, and the student said he had been at work on it for 
four months, and evidently meditated touching and retouch- 
ing it till the very eve of the examination. Matt did not 
think he could ever muster sufficient interest in Roman em- 
perors to live with the head of one for more than a week. 
His heart sank at the thought of what he might have to go 
through to please professors and examiners; but he would 
have willingly tried his hand at copying a bust had not the 
student informed him he must apply for permission and 
give a reference to a reputable householder. With the ex- 
ception of his unclaimed uncle, Matt knew no one, reputa- 
ble or disreputable householder or vagrant. But he ob- 
tained from the shabby delineator of the Roman emperor 
the address of a cheap good art-school, though he found to 
his dismay that even at the cheapest he could only afford to 
take the night class, from seven to ten, three times a week. 
He saw he would have to practise during the days the 
preachings of the three nights. Impatient, and holding his 
paint- box tight against his palpitating heart, he set out that 
very night to join the class, but losing himsclf in a laby- 
rinth of squares exactly alike, did not find the school till 
half past seven. Passing through an open door marked 
“Grainger’s Academy of Art” in ugly and faded lettering, 
he found himself in a long gloomy passage that led away 
from the rest of the house; and following the indication of 
a dirty finger painted on the wall, he stole cautiously along 
the deserted corridor, which grew momentarily drearier as 
it receded from the naked jet of gas in the doorway, till it 
reached the duskiest at the point where it was bordered by 
a pair of cloak-rooms. Matt peered eagerly into their shad- 
owy depths, which seemed to contain coals and a bicycle 
and litter, as well as clothing, and to exhale a flavor of im- 
memorial stuffiness, but he could detect no movement among 
the congested overcoats. At last, at the end of the passage, 
he stumbled against a boy in buttons, kneeling, with his eye 
to the keyhole of a door. Apologetically he asked the boy 
if this was Grainger’s, and the boy, jumping up quickly, told 
him to walk in, and retreated in haste. 

Matt opened the door; a wave of insufferably hot air, 
reeking of tobacco, smote his face and his nostrils, a glare 
of light dazzled his eyes, he was vaguely aware of a great 
square room crowded with young men in uncouth straw 
hats sitting or standing at work in their shirt sleeves before 
easels; but the whole scene was a blur compared with the 
central point that stood out in disconcerting clearness. Im- 
mediately facing him, on a platform at the otber end of 
the room, a nude woman was standing. He started back, 
shocked, and was meditating flight, when a student near 
him growled to him to shut the door. He obeyed, and had 
an instant of awful loneliness and embarrassment amid this 
crowd of gifted strangers, in the rear of which he stood, 
paint- box under arm, wondering why nobody challenged 
his entry, and where Grainger was. Turning to look for 
him, he upset a rickety easel and a disengaged stool, both of 
which seemed to topple over at the slightest touch. But 
his awkwardness saved the situation; the owner of the easel 
Was good-natured, and perceiving he was a new-comer, bade 
him seat himself on the stool and fix up an easel next to 
lim, the number painted on the oilcloth of the floor being 
unappropriated. As Matt had no canvas, he even went out- 
side to buy him one for two and ninepence from the boy in 
buttons. Matt handed him the money with a feeling of 


eternal gratitude. 

While this amiable fellow was thus busied in his behalf, 
the new student’s keen eye absorbed the scene in detail. 
great square dusty room, rimmed as to the roof by sky- 
lights, and lighted to-night from above by a great circular 
gas-flare. 


Round two of the walls, patched here and there 
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by the crumbling away of the plaster, ran a rack on which 
innumerable canvases and drawing - boards were stacked ; 
and underneath the rack a streak of wood permeated the 
plaster to hold the pins by which crude sketches were fast- 
ened up, evidently for criticism; here and there hung no- 
tices of the meeting of Grainger’s Sketching Club, mixed 
up with photographs and advertisements of studios, and of a 
drawing competition instituted by the proprietors of a soap, 
and the mural ornamentation was completed by clever nude 
studies, rapid tours de force of the visiting artist, as Matt 
discovered later; everywhere about the floor were canvases, 
boards, and an unstable assortment of three-legged easels, 
donkeys, quaintly carved chairs, and stools, high and low, 
upon which last students of all figures and complexions, 
some of them smoking, sat perched, crowned with the un- 
couth straw hats to keep the glare out of their eyes, and 
reduced to the shirt sleeves by the heat from so many lights 
and breaths; the pendent gas-jets being supplemented by 
the paraffine-lamp that lighted a shadowy corner where a 
skull grinned on a shelf, and by the big fire that was needed 
to keep the model from shivering on the throne, where she 
stood statuesque against the white background of a dirty 
sheet, her head resting against her arm. And from every- 
thing breathed an immemorial dust—from the fire in the 
centre of the right-hand wali an impalpable ash seemed to 
drift; dust covered the mantel-piece, and coated the bottles 
of linseed oil and fixative and the boxes of charcoal that 
stood upon it, and draped in gray the dilapidated squash- 
nosed lay -figure that leaned drunkenly against the right 
side of the throne; in the corners of the room the dust had 
an air of legal possession, as if the statute of limitations had 
secured it against the broom; there were dusty mysteries 
doubled up on shelves, a visible leopard’s skin suggesting 
infinite romantic possibilities for the others, and within a 
dusty barrel in a corner near Matt he saw dusty bits of vel- 
vet, and of strange splendid stuffs which he divined were for 
costume models; and the floor seemed a land of lost draw- 
ing-pins and forgotten fragments of charcoal. And then his 
heart gave a great leap, for his eye, returning timidly to the 
throne, where it had scarcely dared as yet to rest, encoun- 
tered a man’s head bending over a writing-desk in the com- 
partment of the floor to the left of it. Surely it could be no 
other than Grainger himself, that thin austere man with the 
big bald forehead and the air of Wellington, and Matt thrilled 
with proportionate reverence, and turned his eye away, as if 
dazzled, to repose it on the inchoate paintings of the students 
who were squinting scientifically at the model, and measur- 
ing the number of heads with sticks of charcoal or their brush- 
handles. Some had her large, some small; some turned her 
head this way, some that; some painting her, some drawing 
her, each from his point of sight. And as soon as his own 
canvas arrived, altogether forgetting his startled modesty in 
the delightful interest of the work, he fell to touching in the 
head with rapid strokes of a flowing brush. 

**What are you about?” said his mentor, presently. 

“Painting her portrait,” he replied, pausing, with painful 
foreboding. 

“‘But where’s the charcoal outline?” 

‘« The charcoal outline!” 

“Yes; you can’t paint her without sketching her first in 
charcoal.” ; 

**Can’t I?” asked Matt, with a sudden remorseful recol- 
lection of his first sitter, the Acadian legislator whose por- 
trait had paved his way to sign-painting. He hastened to 
efface his ignorance with a palette-knife and to obliterate it 
with arag moistened with turpentine, but he was frightened 
and nervousand denuded of confidence in himself, and when 
he attempted to outline the figure the charcoal boggled at 
the greasy surface of the canvas, and while he was wrestling 
with his medium he became conscious that the great Grain- 
ger was behind him, and a nervousness that he had not felt 
when he pointed his gun at the bear in his forest home par- 
alyzed his hand. Grainger stood for some moments watch- 
ing his fumbling strokes, then he said, 

“You want to join the Life class ?” 

Matt, flushing furiously, stammered an affirmative. 

‘*Don’t you think you'd better begin with the Antique?” 
asked Grainger. 

Matt murmured that he didn’t care about the Antique 
anyhow, and Grainger shook his austere head. 

‘** Ah, there’s no getting on without slogging away; it’s no 
good shirking the ground-work. The living figure is all 
subtle lines; you can’t expect to be equal to them without 
years of practice at the Antique and Still-life.” 

Matt plucked up courage to guess that he would have 
another try at the figure. and Grainger, having pocketed a 
quarter’s fees, moved off, leaving Matt amazed at his own 
temerity. 

‘*Do you think he’ll be annoyed if I stay on here?” he 
asked his mentor, as he resumed his work with the deter- 
mination to prove himself not unworthy of the privilege. 

‘If you want to chuck your money away, it’s your look- 
out,” said his mentor, candidly. ‘‘ You don’t hurt him.” 

‘*Then he won’t say anything?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what he says. 

‘* No?” queried Matt, astonished. 
painter?” 

The student laughed silently. 
a school!” he said. 
that.” 

‘“Then how can one learn?” asked Matt, in dismay. 

‘Oh, well, we have a visitor once a week—he’s rather 
a good man. Tarmigan! He’s not an R.A., but he can 
knock off anybody’s head in twentv minutes.” 

‘But the R.A.’s, what are they for?” inquired Matt, only 
partially reassured. 

‘‘For show,” said the young man, smartly. ‘‘ You area 
green’un, to think that you’re going to get Academicians for 
thirty bob a month. You've got to go to the Academy 
Schools if you want them. And then the chaps say they’re 
not much use. Most of them are out of date, and you get a 
different man every month, who contradicts all the others. 
A fellow I know says the best of the visitors is Marmor, but 
he’s awfully noisy and facetious, and claps you on the back 
’nd tells you a story, and forgets to criticise. And then 
there’s Peters—he sighs and says ‘very tender,’ and you 
think you've improved till you hear him say ‘ very tender’ 
to the next man too. The chief advantage of going toa 
school is that you get a model which you couldn’t afford to 
hire for yourself, and you learn from the other fellows. And 
then of course there’s composition—Tarmigan’s jolly good 
for that.” 

By this time Matt had sketched his outline,and he was 
about to resume the brush when the clock struck eight, the 
model stretched herself and retired behind the dirty sheet, 
which now operated as a screen, and there was a rising, a 
putting down of palettes (each with its brushes stuck idly in 
its thumb-hole), an outburst of exclamations, a striking of 
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matches, a mechanical rolling of cigarettes. a sudden lower- 
ing of the lights, and a general air of breaking up. 
** School over already?” he asked, in a disappointed tone. 
‘*No; they’re only turning the gas down for coolness 


while the model has a rest. 
hours straight off the reel.” 

**No,I guess not,” said Matt, and then repented of hav- 
ing said ‘* guess,” for he was trying to prune away his hum 
ble expressions and to remember the idioms of the educated 
people with whom his new life was bringing him into con- 
tact. ‘‘It must be awful hard,” he added. 

“Yes; especially in a school where a lot of chaps are 
working at once, and she can’t rest any limb because some 
body might just be painting it. One woman told me she'd 
rather scrub floors so as to feel her limbs moving about. 
But posing pays better. This is a new model—first time 
she’s been here. Pity women with such fine figures haven't 
got prettier faces. Have a cigarette?” 

‘**No, thanks,” said Matt. 

** Don’t smoke?” 

‘**I did smoke once, but I gave it up.” Matt did not like 
to confess it was because he could not afford the luxury. 

‘© You can’t be an artist without tobacco,” said his mentor 
laughingly. ‘‘ Ah, here’s the model! Ill just goand get her 
address.” He went up to the model, who had re-emerged and 
seated herself at ease upon the throne, where a group of stu 
dents with pipes or cigarettes in their mouths was in con 
versation with her. Matt followed his mentor, interested in 
this new specimen of humanity, and thinking that he would 
prefer to paint her as she was sitting then, in that dim mys 
terious light, surrounded by smoke -wreathed figures in 
tropic head-gear, her face alive, her feet crossed gracefully, 
playing a part in a real scene, yet withal unreal to the point 
of grotesquerie. 

“Oh, I’ve sat a lot for him,” she was saying when Matt 
came up. ‘‘I stand every morning for the portrait of Letty 
Gray, the skirt-dancer; it’s for the Academy. She can’t 
come much, and she’s awfully unpunctual. Of course I’m 
only for the figure.” 

‘*Weren’t you in the Grosvenor Gallery last summer?” 
asked a bald middle-aged man. 

‘““Yes; I was Setter’s ‘Moonbeam,’” began the model, 
proudly. i 

‘‘T thought I recognized you,” said the middle-aged man, 
with an air of ancient friendship. 

‘* And I was also on the line in the big room,” she added. 
“Colin Campbell’s ‘Return of the Herring-Boats.’ And I 
got into the Royal Institute as well—Etta Saxon’s ‘Woman 
wailing for her Demon Lover.’” 

‘Ah, here you are, then!” said a red-haired young man, 
producing an illustrated catalogue. 

‘** Yes,” said she, turning over a few pages. 
there’s my husband—Sardanapalus, 223. 
him at the Academy Schools,” 
scious pride. 

‘* Ah, perhaps we shall get him here one week,” said the 
middle-aged man. 

While his friend was taking down her address, Matt 
looked round the room. The austere Grainger, with a ciga- 
rette in his mouth, was reading a yellowish paper embellished 
with comic cuts; most of the students were moving about, 
looking at one another's easels; the work on which, with few 
exceptions, Matt was surprised to find mediocre; a few sat 
stolidly humped on their stools, feet on rail, and pipe in 
mouth; one group was examining photographs which its 
central figure had taken, and which he loudly declared 
knocked the painting of the Fishtown School to fits. From 
all sides the buzz of voices came through the stifling,smoky, 
darkened atmosphere. 

‘* Have you seen Piverton’s new picture?” 

“Rather! Another 8,” contemptuously replied a very 
young man, seated, smoking a very long pipe before a very 
indifferent canvas. 

** What do you mean, Bubbles?” asked a by-stander. 

** What, haven’t you noticed,” he answered, with ineffable 
disdain, swinging his arm in illustration, “that the lines 
of his compositions are all curly—they always make 8?” 

‘‘T thought they always made L.s.d.,” interjected a curly- 
headed wag.* And all except the very young man laughed. 

‘Bubbles is gone on Whistler,” observed a freckle-faced 
student, compassionately. 

‘**T admire him,” admitted the very young man, candidly, 
‘* but I don’t say he’s the end of art.” 

‘*No; that’s reserved for Bubbles!” laughed the freckle- 
faced student. 

** What és the end of art, Bubbles?” said another man. 

‘*'T, of course,” quickly put in the curly-headed wag. 
‘*Five o’clock and fashionable.” 

‘*T say, Grainger says Miss Hennery used to work in his 
day class,” said a handsome young Irishman, strolling up 
with a bag of cakes, from which the mode] had just helped 
herself in the pervasive spirit of camaraderie. 

“Well, I don’t see anything to boast of in that,” pro- 
nounced Bubbles, puffing at his long hookah. ‘‘ She’s only 
a feeble female imitation of Tarmigan. Her color’s muddy, 
and her brother comes into all her men’s heads.” 

‘**IT suppose she can’t afford models,” said the Irishman, 
charitably. ‘‘ Have a Banbury.” 

Bubbles accepted, and the by-standers helped to empty the 
bag. Matt moved back towards his easel, passing a little 
dark man with a mane, who was explaining to a derisive 
audience that the reason he went to music halls was to study 
character, and brushing by a weedy giant, who was boasting 
that he hardly ever went to bed, so tied was he to his anat- 
omy. During his progress a meagre, wrinkled old man, 
with pepper-and-salt hair and a stoop, approached him and 
said, in a husky whisper, ‘‘ Excuse me introducin’ myself, 
but I do admire your feet so.” 

Matt flushed, startled. 

‘*My name’s Gregson, William Gregson, and I’ve made 
a speciality of feet. The ’uman form divine is beautiful 
everywhere, sir; but the foot—ah! there you have the com- 
bination of graces; all the beautiful curves in a small com- 
pass; the arch of the foot, the toes, the ankle, instep, the 
beautiful proportions of it all when you do get a really 
beautiful foot such as yours. I come here, sir, every night 
to study the beautiful—for in daily life the foot is ’idden, 
distorted by boots and shoes that ignore the subtleties and 
delicacies of nature—and the foot is the first thing I look at; 
but how rarely does a model, man or woman. ex’ibit a truly 
beautiful foot! Oh, how I wish I could paint your foot or 
take a cast of it—a study from the nude, of course. But no— 
you will not allow me, I know. May I at least be allowed 
to measure it, to take the proportions, to add to my know- 
ledge of the laws of the beautiful foot?” 

Matt faltered that he didn’t know he had anything ex- 
traordinary in the way of feet. 

‘*My dear sir!” protested William Gregson, showing the 
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whites of his eyes. Just then the light was turned up, and 
William Gregson retreated abruptly to his easel. The 
model’s court scattered, and she herself resumed her in- 
glorious occupation of the throne, placing her feet within a 
chalked outline and her arm against a mark in the sheet. 

Matt, returning to his canvas, worked enthusiastically to 
finish the figure by closing-time; and laid down his brush 
with five minutes to spare, thereby drawing upon himself 
the attention of his mentor, who exclaimed: 

“By Jove! What made you rush along like that?” 

‘There was no time,” said Matt. 

“Time! Why, there’s four more evenings. Every model 
sits a fortnight—six nights, you know.” < 

‘** Well, she’s done, anyhow,” said Matt, in rueful amuse- 
ment. 

‘Yes, she 7s done anyhow.” 
“Why, that ’ll never do. You can’t show work like that.” 

‘*Why not? It’s like her.” 

‘Yes, but there’s no finish in it. It’s only a sketch. 
You’re supposed to make a careful study of it. Tarmigan 
insists on the exact character of the model. He always says 
even Velasquez’s early things were tight and careful.” 

On Matt’s homeward journey he was overtaken by old 
Gregson, who discovered that their routes coincided, and 
renewed his admiration of Matt’s foot and his request to 
gauge its beauties, till at last, unwilling to disoblige a brother 
artist, but feeling rather ridiculous, the young man slipped 
off his boot in the shelter of a doorway under the light of a 
street lamp, and the wrinkled old man, producing a tape- 
measure, ecstatically recorded on a crumpled envelope the 
varied perfections of its form. 

At the next lesson Matt set to work and painted away all 
the force of his study in the effort to reach the standard 
prevailing at Grainger’s. But he worked dispirited and 
joyless, like a war-horse between the’shafts of an omnibus, 
or a savage in a stiff shirt and a frock-coat, suppressing 
himself with the same sense of drear duty as when he had 
sawn logs or drilled potatoes. During the “rest,” while 
Matt was listening in amazement to some secret information 
concerning royal personages, who seemed to have confided 
wll their intrigues to Bubbles, William Gregson drew him 
mysteriously into the anteroom. 

**Do you know, I couldn’t sleep the other night,” said 
the meagre, wrinkled old man with the pathetic stoop. 

** Were you ill?” said Matt, sympathetically. 

‘“‘No. Your foot kept me awake.” 

Matt cast a furtive look at it, as if to read marks of guilt 
thereon. 

‘*Yes; you must know I’m a cobbler by trade, and love 
art, but I can’t devote myself to it like you young fellows. 
I work.’ard all day ’ammerin’ and stitchin’; it’s only in the 
evenings that I can spare an hour for paintin’.” 

Matt’s eyes moistened sympathetically. ‘I’m so sorry,” 
he murmured. 

“I knew you would be. I knew you had a beautiful na- 
ture. It always goes with beautiful feet. Ah, you smile! 
I’m an enthusiast, I admit, and you will smile more when 
you hear I sat up ’alf the last two nights to create an ar- 
tistic boot with your beautiful lines. You had given me the 
inspiration. I had to create there and then. I was tired 


And his mentor laughed. 


after my day’s work, I was poor, and my time was valuable, 
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“T HAVE FINISHED THE FOOT.” 


but before all Tam an artist. Sir, I have brought the boots 
with me”—here he produced a brown-paper parcel from 
under his arm—‘‘and I shall be proud if you will accept 
them as a ’umble tribute from a lover of the beautiful.” 

‘No, no; I couldn't think of taking them,” said Matt, 
blushing furiously. 

‘*Oh, but you will vex me, sir, if youdo not. It pains me 
enough already to think of you wearin’ the cumbrous inar- 
tistic pair I see.” 

‘I won't take them unless I pay for them.” 

‘*No,no. What is a guinea between artists?” 
pressed the parcel into Matt’s hand. 

Matt shook his head. He was appalled at the price, but 
he felt it wouldn’t be fair to take the poor old man’s work 
for nothing. A vague suspicion that he was being tricked 
flitted beneath his troubled mind, but his worldly experiences 
had not yet robbed him of his guilelessness, and there was 
such a fire of abnegation in the homely face that Matt felt 
ashamed of his doubt, and drew out the money with a feel- 
ing that he was at any rate helping a worthy artistic soul. 

“ Here is the price of them,” he said. 

The artist took the money and looked at it. 

““A guinea would give me nearly another month’s les- 
sons,” he said, wistfully. 

‘Put it in your pocket, then,” insisted Matt, his last doubt 
dissolving in fellow-feeling. 

But the cobbler shook his head. ‘‘ No, no, sir, you mustn’t 
rob me of my impulse. I cannot charge you full price. 
Take back the shilling. Concede something to my feelings.” 

‘*There—if that’ll satisfy you,” said Matt, reaccepting it. 

“You won’t tell the chaps,” besought the cobbler, pathet- 
ically. ‘‘ They wouldn’t understand us. They would laugh 
at innocent enthusiasm.” 

As Matt shared his distrust of the sympathy of the studio, 
he was not backward with assurances of secrecy while he 
was laboriously bulking his overcoat pocket with the parcel. 

At the end of the four days, when Matt’s painting seemed 
to him to be getting as smooth as a wax figure and as dead, 
Tarmigan came—a stern, ill-dressed man, prematurely gray 
—at whose approach Matt’s heart was in his mouth. The 
famous artist moved leisurely but inevitably towards him, 
shedding criticism by grunts and phrases and gestures; ex- 
pressing the ineffable by an upward snap of the fingers, 
accompanied by a Russian- sounding sibilation, inquiring 
sarcastically whether one student was drawing the model 
or the lay-figure, and sneeringly recommending another to 
move his drawing “‘if the model moved.” Every now and 
again he sat down at an easel to get the man’s point of view, 

and taking up his brush, suggested tone and color, or if it 
was a draughtsman’s easel, borrowed his charcoal and show- 
.ed him how to put the head on the shoulders or fit on an ex- 
tremity. When at length Matt felt the great man’s breath 
on his neck a cold shiver ran down his spine, the brush 
clove to his paralyzed hand. 
‘* Ah, a new man!” said the visitor. ‘‘ Not bad.” 

All the blood in Matt’s body seemed to be rushing to his 

face. His hand began to tremble. 

The visitor did not pass on immediately. He said: 

‘“ Where do you come from? There’s a want of sharpness 
in the shadows.” 
‘“‘From America,” breathed Matt. 
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**T mean from what school?” 
“*T haven’t been to school since I was a boy.” 
‘*Not been to an art school?” queried the visitor, in sur- 


prise. ‘‘ Nonsense! Impossible! The face is very well. 
But the rest is not taken far enough. A little too clever. 
Search! Search! Even Velasquez’s early things were— 
But you must have had a deal of practice.” 

‘‘L have painted some,” admitted Matt, ‘‘ but not rightly, 
though I did study artistic anatomy out of a book. I've 
painted hundreds of portraits and signs and ceilings.” 

The artist was examining the work more minutely. ‘‘ Don't 
you call that practice?” he said, a little triumphant smile 
flitting across his wintry face. ‘‘ Hundreds of portraits— 
why, that means hundreds of models! Why, however did 
you get all those commissions? It’s more than I can boast 
of. Try and keep that lower in tone, and don’t use that 
color at all,” he added, his fingers tattooing kindly on Matt’s 
shoulder. The class had pricked up its ears, for the artist 
spoke by habit in a loud tone so that all might benefit by 
his criticism of the individual, and his remarks to the new- 
comer were quite out of the ordinary run. 

“It was only in the country places in Nova Scotia,” said 
Matt, apologetically, ‘‘and people didn’t know anything 


about it. So long as I made a handsome likeness, it was all 
they cared for. And then, of course, they were never, never 
naked.” 


‘*No?” said the celebrity, with a little laugh. 

‘No; they always wore their best clothes,” said Matt, 
smiling too. ‘‘So this is the first time I’ve done one like 
this.” 

“You haven’t done it yet,” said Tarmigan, moving on. 
‘*There’s that foot yet to be studied. Search! Finish!” 

‘If you please, sir,” said Matt, with an unconscious rever- 
sion to the idiom of McTavit's school-room, ‘I have finished 
the foot.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Tarmigan. 
to paint in.” 

‘*T thought I had to copy the model exactly,” said Matt, 
meckly. 

‘“* Well, sir?” said Tarmigan, puzzled. 

“* Well, I only see four toes on that foot.” 

The artist was startled; he cast a rapid glance at the model. 
‘*Good Lord! the man’s right,” he murmured, for the model 
was indeed minus a toe. 

“‘T say, you men,” he said, ‘‘ Where are your eyes? 
You’ve given the model an extra toe. How often have I 
told you to look before you paint?” 

All eyes were bent on the foot; the model reddened. 
Those whose work had not yet been examined hastened to 
amputate the toe; the others took on an air of injury. 

‘* You might have told a chap,” whispered his mentor. 

‘“‘T thought you knew,” said Matt. ‘‘I saw it as soon as 
I began to paint, but I didn’t take any notice of it in my first 
rough sketch. It was only when you told me I must copy 
the model exactly that I put it in, or rather left it out.” 

For some time longer the fusillade of Tarmigan’s criti- 
cisms rang out intermittently—“ Not bad!” “‘Humph!” “I 
wouldn’t make too much of those little things!” ‘‘ Keep it 
broader!” “That’s very well!” ‘‘Psch!” ‘‘That’s better!” 
“Don’t get your shadows too hot!” ‘‘That’s a good bit!” 
“‘ That leg’s too long from the knee down!” ‘“‘ Don’t lick it 


“You've got another toe 
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too much!” ‘‘ Not bad!” ‘‘ No, no; that won’t do at all!” 
‘** You'll never get her feet into that canvas.” ‘‘ Look at the 
model with your eyes nearly closed and compare the 
tones!” Then Tarmigan set a composition to be done at 
home in illustration of ‘‘ Charity,” and stalked through the 
door amid a chorus of good-nights in incongruous keys. 
Then there was a silence, so tense that the creak of his de- 
parting boots could be heard dying away in the long pas- 
sage; but it was not till the ‘‘ rest” arrived, and the model, 
wrapping a cloak around her, had left the room, and Grain- 
ger had silently disappeared after his wont, that the storm 
burst. 

Bubbles led off. ‘‘Who ever saw a picture of a woman 
with four toes?” he cried, disgustedly. 

‘* Yes; how could he expect us to examine her blooming 
toes?” said the freckle-faced student. 

‘Oh, I saw she had four toes right enough,” said Bub- 
bles. ‘Buta painter hasn't got to paint accidents; he’s got 
to paint pictures.” 

“Tt ‘ll be an accident if you paint pictures,” put in the 
curly-headed wag. 

‘* J saw the missing toe,” asserted the handsome young 
Tishman, “‘ when I posed her for the class. But I wasn’t 
going to spoil the study. One can easily imagine a toe. 
He’s got no sense of poetry.” 

‘**T saw a scratch on her wrist,” volunteered the middle- 
aged man. ‘‘I wonder he didn’t want us to paint that.” 

“‘T suppose he’ll put a background to it and send it to the 
Academy,” called the red-haired young man. 

“‘They’ve got blue noses in Nova Scotia,I believe. I 
wonder if he put them into his portraits?” the weedy giant 
remarked in a loud whisper to the little man with the mane. 

Though the last two remarks were so impersonal, Matt 
knew well enough they were aimed at him, and he seemed 
to feel an undercurrent of resentment against himself be- 
neath the animadversions on Tarmigan, whom he knew the 
studio revered. He sat uneasily on his stool, poring mechan- 
ically over his unhappy study from the nude, and morbidly 
misreading animosity into this good-humored badinage. In 
boyhood he might have replied violently with word or even 
fist, but life had broken him in. Seeing the new man spirit- 
less, another student took up the parable: 

“*He’s going to leave it to the nation.” 

‘*Then he’ll have to leave it on the door-steps when no- 
body’s looking,” rejoined the weedy giant. 

Then the stream of wit ran dry, and comparative silence 
fell upon the room. 

Abruptly the voice of the curly-headed wag shot across 
the silence. ‘‘Four-Toes, R.A.” 

The cry was taken up in a great shout of laughter, even 
the uninterested joining in from sheer joy in a catchword. 
It seemed to Matt he had not a friend in the room. But he 
mistook. The grizzled old cobbler sidled up to him. 

‘You've licked me, sir,” he said, in emotional accents. 
‘* You've shamed me ; me whose speciality is feet. I never 
noticed there was a toe missin’. No,sir; not evenme. Your 
hand, sir. I bear you no malice.” 

Gratefully Matt gripped the cobbler’s extended hand, and 
he took occasion to apologize for not enduing the artistic 
boots, explaining that he was reserving them for high days 
and_ holidays. Te let the bantering cry die away unan- 
swered, but at heart he was sick with the thought he was to 
repeat the experience of the St. John paint-shop, and he had a 
fierce impulse to shake the dust of the studio off his feet, even 
as he had thrown up his position in New Brunswick, and 
in his resentful bitterness he allowed his sense of the inferi- 
ority of the jeerers’ work to well up into clear consciousness. 
And thus he brought himself round to the remembrance of 
the great Tarmigan’s words, and to a softening sense of 
gratitude to God for the strange way in which He had sent 
~ him education in art in his own land, even while he was 
praying to Him for help to get it across the seas. And thus, 
though the nickname stuck to him, for, indeed, Grainger’s 
scarcely knew his real name, he remained at the studio, 
learning to take its humors more genially, and even to par- 
take in them, and drawn to its habitués by the discovery that 
they too were fighting their way to art from the sliop, the 
school, or the office, but never losing altogether the shyness 
and sensitiveness of a lonely, alien, and high-spirited soul. 

From Tarmigan, whose executive faculty and technical 
knowledge were remarkable, Matt got many ‘‘ pointers,” as 
he called them in his transatlantic idiom, traditions of the 
craft, which he might never have hit out for himself, though, 
on the other hand, in the paintings he did at home and some- 
times showed to Tarmigan he produced effects instinctively, 
the technique of which he was puzzled to explain to the 
master-crafisman. Grainger himself never offered criticisms 
to his pupils except casually, and mainly by way of conver- 
sation, when he was bored with his own thoughts. 

To the science of art which Tarmigan taught, Matt did 
not always take kindly: the reduction of esthetics to rule 
chafed him, he was distressed by the symmetrical formule 
against symmetry, and though some of the canons of com- 
position seemed to him self-evident when once pointed out, 
and others not unreasonable, he could not always relish the 
mechanical application of the general law to his particular 
case; but he suppressed his untutored instincts, much as in 
her day his mother had wrestled with Satan, and in faith, 
hope, and self-distrust submitted himstlf duteously to law 
and Tarmigan. 

Very soon Grainger’s grew half boastful, half jealous of 
its American prodigy, whom all later arrivals, catching up 
the nickname without the history of its origin, imagined to 
be likewise abnormal in the number of his toes. Some re- 
called Byron’s club-foot; and wondered if Matt Strang’s 
pedal defect had any connection with the genius of ‘‘ Four- 
Toes, R.A.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO. 


Tue diplomatic circles in Europe are much interested just 
now on account of the death of Mulai Hassan, for twenty-one 

ears past Sultan of Morocco. Italy, France, Spain, and Eng- 
and are interested in the subject of Morocco,and each of 
these countries would be glad to get a portion of the late 
Sultan’s dominions. Morocco is so close to Europe that for 
commercial and administrative reasons the powers interested 
in the Mediterranean have long desired to see the semi-civ- 
ilized Moors Europeanized and the Sultanate dismembered. 
It is likely that the jealousy of these powers, the one of the 
other, has alone preven'ed this being done long ago. The 
ruler who has just died bad absolute authority, but exerted 
it with a gentleness which travellers in his country thought 
rather bad for his subjects. He has made treaties at various 


times with the European powers, but none of them were 
ever of the comprehensive nature usual between civilized 
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nations. Born in 1831, and said to be an authentic descend- 
ant of Mohammed, he succeeded to the throne of his father, 
Sidi Mulai Mohammed, in 1873, and during the whole of his 
reign he was troubled with the rebellions of his turbulent 
tribes and their indisposition to live up to the terms of the 
treaties he made with England, France, and Spain. For 
these treaty offences he was frequently called sharply to ac- 
count, and even in his last year he had trouble with both 
France and Spain. His trouble with Spain took the form 
of war, and his warlike Riffian subjects for some little time 
made the country about Melilla very uncomfortable for the 
Spanish soldiery. This war was happily kept within narrow 
limits, and settled to the satisfaction at least of Spain. 

Less is known of Morocco than of any other country in the 
world so close to the inveterate European travellers and ex- 
plorers. Those who have gone into the interior within the 
past ten years have seen precious little more than the ex- 
plorers of the early part of the century. The Moors do not 
as a general thing want visitors from without, and the great 
men, the politicians of the Sultan’s court, resent all efforts 
to Europeanize the country. The Sultan’s chief capitals 
are Fez, a city of about 150,000 inhabitants, and Morocco, a 
town of about 50,000 people. It was in Fez that Mulai 
Hassan received the British embassy headed by Sir John 
Drummond Hay, who took telephones, phonographs, cam- 
eras, and so on, as presents to the Sultan, who was interested 
in these things, but could not be persuaded to sit for his 
photograph. He promised that he would do so, but at the 
Jast moment decided that three female slaves should act as 
substitutes. The Koran forbids the making of portraits, 
and it was doubtless on this account that the Sultan re- 
fused. The picture in this paper was found by Dr. Henry 
M. Field in a kodak group in Tangier, and the Sultan’s 
head enlarged for his book, The Barbary Coast. Captain 
Trotter, who was with this embassy, and wrote a book 
about the mission, thus described the Sultan as he appear- 
ed when he came to examine the curious things sent to 
him from England: ‘‘ Considerably over six feet in height, 
and broad in proportion, the Sultan Mulai Hassan has a fine 
and commanding appearance. His face, which is of rich 
hazel -color, with slight black whiskers, mustache, and 
beard, is decidedly handsome; his eyes, which are large 
and of a dark brown-color, have an expression of sadness, 
while his whole face has an anxious and hunted look. His 
dress was quite simple, being almost entirely white, and his 
whole figure, including his head, was enveloped in a pure 
white haik of beautifully fine texture.” 

This was probably a good description, for it accords 
generally with what Pierre Loti wrote several years later, 
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after a visit to Fez with the French envoy. The French 
sailor - novelist and Academician said: ‘‘ His brown face, 
parchmentlike, that white veils frame, has regular and noble 
features; his eyes are deathlike; his expression is one of ex- 
cessive melancholy, of supreme lassitude, of supreme weari- 
ness. He seems kind, and is said to be really kind. But it 
must be a relative kindness, that strings of human heads, in 
a garland at the door of the palace, do not affect. He can- 
not be cruel, with his softly sad look, and it is said that he 
prefers usually to be merciful. He is a priest and a war- 
rior. He is sure of the divinity of his mission. He lives in 
chastity in his seraglio. He tries to copy Mohammed. He 
is a person that we cannot, in our epoch, either understand 
or judge; but he is assuredly an imposing individual.” 

Mulai Hassan’s successor is his son Mulai Abdul, sixteen 
years old, and the son of a Circassian woman. There are 
many other older sons, and also an ambitious brother of the 
dead Sultan, and it is not unlikely that the young Mulai 
Abdul will have to fight for his throne. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR WHITNEY. 


THE Yale faculty loses one more of the eminent names I 
had occasion to mention in connection with the recent retire- 
ment of Professor Dana. This time the loss is by death. 
The death of Professor William Dwight Whitney, the great 
Sanskrit scholar and philologist, was wholly unexpected. 
As many as cight years ago the heart trouble to which he 
has succumbed had already reached a dangerous extreme, 
and all undue physical or mental agitation was forbidden 
him. He mustered his remaining forces, however, utilized 
them for constant and most valuable work, and died in har- 
ness. One might quote him as an example of that persist- 
ence and courage under difficulties, that ‘‘ staying power” 
that is supposed to be a peculiarly Yale characteristic. The 
experts in such matters assert that they see it very much in 
her athletic sports. One part of the arduous labor com- 
prised in the above-named period was that involved in his 
duties as chief editor of the Century Dictionary. The great 
enterprise was one that grew upon his hands, and his editor- 
ship was no mere nominal oversight, but a conscientious at- 
tention to it in detail and a responsibility for it as a whole. 

Professor Whitney was not old, as age goes in these days 
of long-lived intellectual workers, for he died at sixty-seven, 
but for some time past physical infirmity had given him a 
much more venerable look than should have properly been 
his. We have noted with affectionate sympathy his method 
of mounting the steps before his house on Church Street. 
It is a broad low spacious stuccoed house, belonging to 
something like a distinctively local school of New Haven 
architecture, and before it is a low stone platform, surround- 
ed on three sides by a few easy steps. He would make the 
entire circuit of each step before mounting the next, such 
respite in the effort being demanded by the danger attending 
even a very slight quickening of the heart’s action. A huge 
elm-tree, by-the-way, that stood just in front, was cast down 
by the September gale of last year, and lay across the traffic 
of the street like a rude triumphal arch, while its resisting 
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roots forced the sidewalk up into the air in a lofty barricade. 
It seems now as if it had been some stout servitor, some 
guard, which death was fain to remove before it could ad- 
vance to the more fatal havoc within the mansion. 

The young Whitney, born at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
in 1827, was graduated at Williams College. He came to 
Yale to study under Professor Edward E. Salisbury, then 
one of the first Orientalists in the United States, and he went 
next to Germany, where he studied under Bopp and lesser 
masters of philological science, whose eminence he was one 
day to rival. Bopp, indeed, was the discoverer of modern 
comparative philology, the ingenious mind through whose 
efforts the derivation of words and languages is taken out of 
the domain of haphazard and becomes an exact science. It 
had been a thing of casual resemblances and happy guess- 
work; Voltaire had scoffed at it as a science where the vow- 
els were nothing at all and the consonants of very little con- 
sequence. It is evident, said he, that the name of the Chi- 
nese monarch A7 is the same as that of the Egyptian king 
Atoés. All you have to do is to change K into A and i 
into toés, and there you have it. With Bopp, with Diez, with 
Raynouard, all this was changed; the strata of language 
yield up their secrets as clearly as those of the earth’s geo- 
Jogical formation ; a strange word is no more mysterious 
than « fossil shell or a bone from the caverns of prehistoric 
men. This was a period of great awakening and enthusi- 
asm, and Whitney was one of those who earliest and to the 
most efficient purpose brought back its fruits to our shores. 

As in Danua’s case, so in Whitney’s, a strong personal ad- 
miration had much to do with the determination of his life’s 
career. He became the favorite pupil of the Professor Salis- 
bury whose fame had drawn him to Yale. This Professor 
Salisbury, still living,although he retired from college duties 
as early as 1854, and, in his stately mansion, almost a next- 
door neighbor to the illustrious deceased, was a man of 
wealth, and founded for Whitney the professorship of which 
the latter was the incumbent for forty years. Yale is a hard- 
working, practical place ; it has never been able to maintain 
even its most eminent scholars in a life of secluded research. 
So it happened that Professor Whitney not only penetrated 
with advanced students the arcana of Oriental tongues and 
comparative philology, but for long years taught also to 
undergraduates, both in the Sheffield Scientific School and 
the academical department, the rudiments of French and 
German. I studied under him the elements of German. 
He was always patient, conscientious, and amiable. If I 
should dwell upon the honors received during his lifetime 
by the deceased, the degrees conferred upon him by univer- 
sities, his memberships in learned societies the world over, 
the papers of great moment he contributed to the transac- 
tions of these societies, and should then touch upon his bib- 
liography proper, I should fill much more than this column 
with the bare mention. All that will be done, as it should 
be, in the scientific journals. Among his chief works of 
learning are his Sanskrit Grammar and his Life and Growth 
of Language, while in his excellent grammars of French, 
German, and English he has brought down his rare acquire- 
ments to the service of common life. It is true enough that 
the scholar ‘‘ wanders about the world without pomp or ter- 
ror, and is neither known nor valued but by men like him- 
self,” but when he is of exalted merit, then by his own class 
he is valued indeed, and the echo of such valuing and such 
honoring reverberates through the outer world. 

WituiamM Henry BIsnor. 


A CITY AFLOAT. 

A STRANGER Visiting Portland, Oregon, during the flood 
that has been so general, not in the Pacific Northwest only, 
but throughout the entire country, might, by a stretch of 
imagination, think he was in an American Venice. 

All sorts of small craft, from the racing-shell to the un- 
sigitly scow, were floating up and down the streets—the 
larger craft were put to good use in moving books and pa- 
pers from submerged counting-rooms to temporary quarters 
beyond the reach of the water. 

The people of Oregon are most interested in the causes 
that produced the flood, but to the general public it is suf- 
ficient to say that the march of civilization is in a measure 
responsible. It is the rapid depletion of the vast mountain 
forests to make room for the increasing settler that causes 
the floods. The melting snow from the mountains, which 
fell during the winter to a great depth, instead of slowly 
penetrating the ground, transformed every creek and rivulet 
into a seething torrent of water. This soon found its way to 
the rivers, along whose banks are the salmon canneries and 
large lumber-mills which make Oregon and Washington so 
famous. 

One must have been an eye-witness to fully appreciate the 
activity and enterprise displayed by the merchants of Port- 
land and the many amusing incidents and scenes that were 
enacted. Where the water was not too deep, plank walks 
were constructed, and alone these were a row of boats, some 
for hire to those who out of curiosity wanted to row where & 
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few days before they had walked or driven; 
others were to ferry passengers; but most 
of them bore the signs of the firms to 

,whom they belonged, telling customers 
where they had moved, or that business was 
going on without interruption ‘‘at the old 
stand.” 

Imagine the novelty of stepping into a 
boat and in a few moments landing on the 
steps of a handsome bank building. An 
odd sight was to see a large-sized boat back 
jnto the hallway of one of the down-town 
hotels and take on board the guests of 
the hotel. Of course the whole thing was 
attended with more or less excitement, and 
whilst many of the merchants and shopkeep- 
ers were ready for customers, hundreds of 
others apparently had no business cares to 
bother them. 

One of the prominent druggists engaged 
several attractive-looking boats, from which 
were flying alluring signs: ‘‘ Ice-cream soda 
and a boat-ride, all for ten cents.” 

It does not happen every day that one 
can go through the door of a drug store and 
up to the soda-water fountain in a row-boat. 

A prominent saloon-keeper also threw open 
the doors of his establishment, and the boats 
could be rowed up to the bar, and their oc- 
cupants order drinks with the same indepen- 
dence and no doubt more satisfaction than a 
cowboy would ride on horseback into a fron- 
tier saloon. 

The scene on the streets at night re- 
sembled a carnival. Whole families seem- 
ed to be huddled together in anything that 
would keep floating. An enterprising Italian 
had covered the seats of his boat with bright- 
colored muslin, much to the envy of his fel- 
low-boatmen. He bumped into everything 
that was stationary or moving, from a fire- 
plug to a racing shell, and the occupants of 
the boat were in constant dread of breaking 
the plate-glass windows of the shops they 
were passing. 

The flood did not seem to dampen the re- 
ligion of church-goers. Both the cathedral 
and the oldest Episcopal church were built 
in the early history of the town, and are now 
in the centre of the business community. 
Around them the water was several feet 
deep, thus compelling their congregations 
to go in boats to say their prayers. 

As a faster means of travel a large whole- 
sale firm ran a steam-launch through the 
streets bordering on the river. 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce, a 
handsome stone building of eight stories, 
was surrounded by water to the depth of 
several feet, and with more than two feet of 
water in the rotunda, row-boats could go in 
and out of its marble entrance without diffi- 
culty. It is four blocks from the river. 

No Eastern mail was received for several 
days, and all overland travel was cut off, the 
tracks in many places being covered with 
water to the extent of nearly a hundred 
miles. In order that some sort of an idea 
may be formed of the area the flood covered, 
it is proper to say that the water was thirty- 
two feet above low-water mark in the river 
chanr2]. It covered two tiers of docks, and 
made a depth in the streets from two to six 
feet. But with true American spirit Port- 
land turned to and made a holiday of the 
whole affair. 


THE RECENT FLOODS IN 
PUEBLO. 


SEVERAL times in the history of Pueblo 
high water has visited the city, but never 
before was water seen four feet deep in the 
principal streets. What is more, two floods, 
either one of which would have been an un- 
heard of occurrence, came within a week. 
Decoration day in Pueblo was a rainy one, 
and all out-of-doors memorial exercises had 
to be abandoned. Early in the afternoon 
word came from Cafion City, forty miles west 
of here, that the Arkansas River was rising. 
But little notice was taken of the warning 
in Pueblo, for high water, as a rule, does not 
come in this section until late in the sum- 
mer. At eight o'clock in the evening the 
steam siren, or, as it is more commonly call- 
ed, ‘‘the mocking-bird,” which is ordinarily 
used to blow the fire-alarm, sounded the dis- 
tress signal as a warning to those living in 
the ‘‘ botiom,” for by that time the water in 
the river was a rushing torrent. The levees 
on both sides of the Arkansas River were 
broken in several places, and the water came 
in at three principal breaks, flooding the 
business portion of the city. From Dry 
Creck, a small waterway emptying into the 
Arkansas north of West Fourth Street bridge, 
the water swept around the Union Depot and 
broke through the uncompleted levee on the 
south side of the river below the same bridge, 
and a break on the north side near the Main 
Street bridge let in the water that flooded the 
City Hall district. 

Meanwhile a torrent was coming down the 
Fountain River, but it did little damage other 
than washing out the dirt approach on the 
east side of the Eighth Street bridge. In 
many places the water stood six feet deep 
in the houses, and the floor of the Union 
Depot formed the bottom of a lake two feet 


deep. 

‘The Central Block, one of. the principal of- 
fice buildings in town, was surrounded by 
four feet of water, and at noon on Thursday, 
May 3ist, though the rivers had been falling 
rapidly, it was necessary to wade through a 
foot of water to gain eutrauce to the build- 

ug. 





During the flood four persons were drown- 
One woman sixty years of age was found 
d.owned in her house, and a man was pick- 
ed up on the banks of Bessemer ditch. An 
Italian got out of his house safely, but re- 
turned for his money and was drowned; and 
another Italian lost his life by falling into 
a hole filled with water the day after the 
fiood. 

Garden patches and irrigation ditches along 
the rivers were injured. Railroad grades in 
all directions were washed out, and the tele- 
phone and telegraph wires to the north were 
down. Messages to Denver were sent by the 
way of Kansas City. Although two feet 
of water swept over the floors of several of 
the bridges, the well-built structures remain- 
ed intact. The press-rooms of three out of 
the four daily papers published in the city 
were under water. 

Many poor people lived in the flooded dis- 
trict, and scores of them were made home- 
less. ‘The city opened the armory and the 
Bessemer City Hall to those who could not 
get other accommodations, and the citizens 
of Pueblo at once formed a relief committee. 
Generous contributions of money and cloth- 
ing were sent to headquarters, and all the 
flood sufferers were well cared for. The 
business portion of Pueblo is built right in 
the bottom at the junction of the Arkansas 
River, which comes from the west, and the 
Fountain River, which comes from the 
north. 

The high water was caused by the heavy 
rains that had been prevailing in the Arkan- 
sas Valley, and the flood was the result of 
bad engineering on the part of the Pueblo 
city government during past years. In the 
early plans of the city the Arkansas River 
had a bed of over three hundred feet in 
width; now the river is confined by levees 
on either side to a course of only one hun- 
dred and fifty-four feet. 

So dry is the climate of Colorado that two 
days after the flood Pueblo actually had dust 
on the very streets that had been under wa- 
ter. Steam-pumps were put to work pump- 
ing out the cellars, and a system of ditches 
was dug to drain the city. Everything was 
nearly put to-rights when, on Tuesday even- 
ing, June 5th, word came from Cafion City 
that the water was rising rapidly. Again 
the ‘‘mocking - bird” trilled its discordant 
notes. This time the people listened to the 
warning, and all damageable goods were 
moved to safe ground. 

At 11.30 p.m. the high water covered the 
same district as before, but no fatalities oc- 
curred this time. Between ten and half past 
eleven o'clock the Fountain River, which 
ordinarily is a mere brook, rose ten feet. 
Once again the pumps were put to work, 
and now Pueblo, the Pittsburg of the West, 
is rapidly a straightened out after her 
‘week of floods.” 

CHARLES A, GALLOWAY. 





DO YOU HAVE ASTHMA? 


Ir you do, you will be glad to hear that the Kola 
plant,found on the Congo River, West Africa,is report- 
ed a positive cure for the disease. The Kola Import- 
ing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, have such faith in 
this new discovery that they are sending out free by 
mail large trial cases of Kola Compound to all suffer- 
ers from Asthma who send their name and address 
on a postal card. Write to them.—[Adv.] 





MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘I'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





REMARKABLE PRESERVATION 


is a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream. Always the same; is perfectly pure ; 
entirely wholesome; free from substances foreign to 
pure milk. A perfect product accomplished by a 
scientific process.—[ Adv. ]} 





We recommend Dr. Sircent’s Ancostura Brrrers. 
to those who suffer with dyspepsia.—[ 4 dv.] 





Soe EE 
For that “ out o’ sorts” feeling 
Take Bromo-Se.tz«r—trial bottle 10¢c.—[Adv. ] 
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FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 





UNDOUBTEDLY TRUE 


The ‘‘ New York and Chicago Limited” 
is the successor to the New York Central’s 
famous ‘‘ Exposition Flyer” between New 
York and Chicago, every day in the year. 


Leaves Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 10.30 A.M., to-day. 

Arrives Lake Shore Station, Chicago, at 
g.30 A.M., to-morrow. 


Leaves Lake Shore Station, Chicago, at 
5.30 P.M., to-day. 

Arrives Grand Central Station, New 
York, at 6.30 P.M., to-morrow. 


This is the most comfortable and most 
interesting thousand-mile railroad ride 
in the world, as it is over the great Four- 
Track Trunk Line of the United States, 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, 
and along the historic Hudson River—via 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 
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THE BESTROUTE 
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| The Great Health Drink 


Safe, sure and reliable. Always on 
time. Apleasureandadelight. Com- 
fortable, enjoyable. 


RES’ 


Rootbeer 


A25c. pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 
Send 2c. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 























THE 


\ALEIGH 


BICYCLES: 


On t) 
which All World’s Championships 
OF '92 AND ’93 WERE WON, 
are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, 5} iest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 


RALEIGH bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH eed 7TH Avg., NEw YORK. 
CYCLE CoO., {289 WazBasH AvE., CuIcaco. 











@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yorn. 1@ 














Duminy Champagne. 
Vin Brut, vintage 1889. 
Extra Qualité Sec, vintage 1884, 
ANTHONY OECHS, 51 Warren St., 


Soe AGENT FoR U. S. 


Is your beau coming to spend the evening? 
o see your girl? 
pepe: wite? Have you bright sons or Kerr, t P 
nieces? Do your friends drop in occasionally? Yes? 
then you want it! Great fun; real merit. t 
bric-a-brac. Brand new ; just patented. Everybody is buying it 
Price one dollar by mail. “Send stamp for circular. 


TME AH, THERE! PUZZLE, BOX 7660, 


Well 
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ME AH, THERE! PULLLE 


Are you going 
Do you want to please your husband? Do you 
i hters, nephews or 
A pretty piece of 


Sult Lake, Utah. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


| PERLYCROSS. A Novel. By R. D. BLACK- 
| MORE, Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
**Springhaven,”’ etc. 12mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75. 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By RUTH MCENERY STUART, 
Author of ‘“*A Golden Wedding,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


OUR HOME PETS: How to Keep Them 
Well and Happy. By OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 





AN INTERLOPER. A Novel. By FRANCES 
MARY PEARD, Author of ‘* Catherine,” 
“The Swing of the Pendulum,’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A TRAVELER FROM ALTRURIA. Romance. 
By W. D. HOwELLS, Author of ‘* The 
Coast of Bohemia,’ ‘‘The World of 
Chance,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


PASTIME STORIES. By THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. Illustrated by A. B. FROST. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


| FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
WILLIAM CurTIS. Third Series. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (“* Harper’s American Essay- 
ists.’’) 


By GEORGE 


THE EXILES, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis, Author of 
“*Van Bibber, and Others,” “‘Our Eng- 
lish Cousins,”’ etc. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


| PEMBROKE. A Novel. By Mary E. WIL- 
KINS, Author of ‘‘Jane Field,’”’ “‘A Hum- 
ble Romance,”’ ‘‘ A New England Nun,” 
etc. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 





CADET DAYS. A Story of West Point. 
By Captain CHARLES KING, Author of 
“A War-Time Wooing,” ‘‘ Between the 
Lines,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. A Novel. By 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of 
‘From One Generation to Another,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE 
WILLIAM CURTIS. Edited by CHARLES 
ELIOT NORTON. Three Volumes. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 per vol. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. 
Recert Issues: ‘* Three Weeks in Pol- 
itics.’ By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS.— 
** Five O’Clock Tea.’”’ Farce. By W. D. 
HowELLs. ‘‘ The Mouse-Trap.”’ Farce. 
By W.D. HOWELLS. Illustrated. 32mo, 

| Cloth, 50 cents each. 





| OUR ENGLISH COUSINS. By RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS, Author of ‘‘ The Rulers 
of the Mediterranean,”’ ‘‘ The West from 
a Car-Window,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE JEWISH QUESTION AND THE MiIS- 
SION OF THE JEWS. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$I 75. 


LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. A Set of Tales; 
with some Colloquial Sketches entitled A 
Few Crusted Characters. By THOMAS 
Harpy, Author of ‘‘ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,’’ ‘A Group of Noble Dames,”’ etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE EXPERT WAITRESS. A Manual for 
Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-Room. By 
ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. By Mae ST. 
JOHN BRAMHALL, Illustrations by C. D. 
WELDON. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

k $1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
of price. Harper’s CATALoGug will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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Proposed Plan for a huge Pavilion to be Erected on the ‘‘Cholera Banks,” South of Long Island. 


NEW YORK’S POLICE BOA’, “ PATROL.” 

A yEAR ago the Board of Police Commissioners decided 
to replace the old patrol steamer, which had been in service 
for a long time, with a new vessel especially adapted to the 
requirements of the harbor police, and embodying all the 
latest improvements. It was also determined to equip the 
boat with fire and wrecking apparatus and a search-light. 
A number of contractors were invited to submit plans, and 
H. de B. Parsons, of this city, was retained as consulting en- 
gineer. 

The plan selected was for a steel twin-screw vessel of the 
following dimensions: length over all, 148 feet 8 inches; 
length between perpendiculars, 135 feet; beam, 28 feet; 
depth, moulded, 10 feet 6 inches; draught, loaded, bow, 6 
feet; draught, loaded, stern, 8 feet 6 inches; displacement, 
274 tons. 

The contract was awarded to the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, of Sparrow’s Point, Maryland, who agreed to deliver 
the vessel within six months, complete and fully furnished, 
for $52,500. 

The keel was laid in the latter part of July, 1893, and the 
hull was launched on November 18th, when the new vessel 
was named Patrol. 

The general appearance of the steamer is illustrated be- 
low. The rigging consists of two pole-masts sixty feet 
long, and a tall funnel, which furnishes a good draught for 
the boilers. The deck-house is divided so as to have a 
saloon forward, comfortably fitted with leather - covered 
sofas, and a mess-room for the crew, both finished in ash, 
handsomely panelled. Aft of the mess-room are the galley 
and general stores and lamp rooms. Then come two large 
state-rooms and a large salvon finished in selected butternut 


POLICE BOAT “PATROL” THROWING 


and upholstered with red plush. On the hurricane-deck 
forward is the pilot-house and a smoking-room, both finished 
in mahogany. The engine-room is panelled with red oak 
with white bass centres, which arrangement gives a very 
pleasing appearance. On the saloon-deck forward is a large 
forecastle with accommodations for ten men, each man hav- 
ing his own private locker. Abaft the forecastle is the main 
dining-saloon, which is reached by a companionway from 
the forward saloon on the main-deck. On each side of the 
companionway is a large double state-room. The saloon 
and state-rooms are comfortably and tastefully furnished in 
leather and tapestry. Abaft these state-rooms is a coal- 
bunker, and then the boiler and engine rooms. Aft of the 
engine-room are six large state-rooms and a large store-room, 

The vessel is propelled by two compound engines of the 
marine type, having cylinders 18 and 24 inches diameter by 
18 inches stroke. The engines are reversed by steam, and 
the valves are controlled by the double-bar Stevenson link. 
The high-pressure cylinders have piston-valves, and the low 
pressures double ported slide-valves. The propellers are of 
cast iron, 6 feet in diameter with 9 feet pitch, and turn out- 
ward. The main shafts are 5 inches diameter inboard and 
53 inches outboard. 

Steam is supplied at 120 pounds pressure from two boilers 
of the ‘‘ Admiralty” type, each 7 feet 9 inches diameter by 
17 feet 6 inches long. The shells are half an inch thick and 
strongly riveted. There are two corrugated furnace flues, 37 
inches inside diameter, in each boiler. The totai grate sur- 
face is 74 square feet, and the total heating surface 2130 
square feet. 

The vessel is lighted throughout by electricity, the dynamo 
being driven direct by a special engine. 

The vessel can be steered either by hand or steam, and the 


HER SEARCH-LIGUT.—Drawn sy T. Dart Wacker. 
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change can be quickly made from one system to the other 
while the boat is running. 

In the upper engine-room is a large Worthington Duplex 
pump, especially designed for the Patrol, to be used for fire 
or wrecking purpo capable of discharging over 60,000 
gallons per hour. e fire hose and attachments are the 
same as the standards of the city Fire Department. 

The official trial took place on January 11th, and lasted 
four hours. During the run everything worked with en- 
tire satisfaction, and the guarantee of power was exceeded 
by nearly 20 per cent. The speed was about 16 statute 
miles per hour, and the main engines developed 595 indi- 
cated horse-power, at 185 revolutions per minute, on a vae- 
uum of 26 inches. 


THE NEW ATALANTIS. 
ATALANTIS is the name that will hereafter dignify and 


distinguish a location in the Atlantic Ocean about sixteen 
miles east of the Highlands of Navesink and thirteen miles 


south of the Long Island shore. The old and somewhat ill- 
flavored title of ‘* Cholera Banks” will surrender to that of 
the classical Atalantis of Grecian mythology. Here a pala- 
tial structure is at once to be erected on huge iron stilts. 

The foundations of this building will consist of thirty-six 
iron cylinders fifteen feet in diameter and one hundred and 
twenty feet in length. These piles will extend thirty feet 
below the bed of the ocean, and will be secured to each 
other, according to the claim of the engineers, by girders, 
cross-bracings, and in other ways, so as to defy the mighti- 
est storm wave that ever rolled in the Atlantic. After the 
great tubes have been placed in position they will be filled 
with concrete, and the foundation, as a whole, will represent 
three dozen iron-incased pyramids of rock, rising from @ 
depth below the ocean-bed, and towering thirty feet above 
the level of the sea. 

In the construction of the building wood and other in- 
flammable material will not be used, but the entire super- 
structure will consist of bronze, steel, iron, glass, and tiling, 
thus making it fire-proof in the fullest acceptation of the 
term. The style of architecture will’ be imposing, as may 
be seen by the illustration. There will be an amphitheatre 
calculated to accommodate fifteen thousand people, and a 
roof-garden that will hold three thottsand?’ From the latter 
place will be witnessed a marine panorama of majestic 
transatlantic liners passing near by, and every other char- 
acter of water-borne craft entering and leaving the greatest 
harbor of the Western world. Several private piazzas for 
permanent hotel guests and four extensive promenades 
are other features of the plans, which’also call for a fishing 
pavilion, telegraph and telephone offices, Turkish, Russian, 
and sea baths, a photograph gallery, and various bazars. 

In order to protect themselves against the charge of erect- 
ing a menace to navigation, the promoters of the enterprise 
have given notice to the government that they will bind 
themselves to place a powerful reflecting light in the main 
tower of the building, and maintain it the year round. 


The officers who will be responsible for the construction 


of this ocean hotel are Captain R. D. Evans, United States 
navy, in charge; James C. McGuire, engineer; Captain 
Howard Patterson, superintending engineer. 

The consideration of creating a building out in the sea 
opens up a peculiar line of thought. As the structure will 
be situated more than a marine league from the nearest 
shore, the United States can exercise no jurisdiction over it, 
either in the sense of interference or protection. Atalantis 
may become an independent power, with every right, ac 
cording to international law, to form its own government 
and to prescribe its own laws. Thursday, June 14th, the flag 
of the New Atalantis was raised on a buoy ‘anchored on the 
site selected, and a new autonomy was established on a sub 
marine sand bank. 
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‘‘ VIGILANT” SAILED AWAY on the last day of May to 
give British yachtsmen the long-wished-for opportunity of 
a trial in their home waters between the highest types of 
racing sloops of American and English designers. It has 
been persistently asserted in London papers after each de- 
feat of the English challenger for the America’s Cup that 
their designers were heavily handicapped by being obliged 
to build a boat that must cross the Atlantic on her own bot- 
tom, while we might construct a ‘‘racing-machine ” that 
need only hang together during the races. 

Passing over the fact that we originally earned whatever 
advantages rightfully belong to the challenged by winning 
the cup with a boat that had crossed the ocean purposely to 
make the attempt, no one who has followed the 
career of the subsequent defenders— Madeline, Co- 
lumbia, Mischief, Puritan, Mayflower, and Volun- 
wer—will declare them to have been mere racing- 
machines. It is true that the first three of these 
were not built entirely for the defence of the cup, 
but that object was the sole cause for the exist- 
ence of Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer, and 
surely these have given every subsequent evidence 
of their seaworthiness and substantial construc- 
tion, even if they have not crossed the Atlantic. 


THERE ARE ALWAYS ADVANTAGES of more or 
Jess importance that favor the challenged party 
to any contest, whether it be for a race between 
yachts, horses, or men, and it is quite right that it 
should be so, but no conditions could be fairer to 
the visitor than those which have obtained in 
the America’s Cup races since the New York 
Yacht Club chose the outside course. There are 
no fairer waters in the world than those in which 
Genesta, Galatea, Thistle, and Valkyrie have met 
defeat; and English yachtsmen who have been 
over here never claimed to the contrary. 

But this has a flavor of ancient history, every 
one of those races having been won and lost dis- 
tinctly on the merits of the competing yachts, 
as all the world knows. It is with Vigilant’s 
visit to English waters that we have now to deal; 
and although the same international consequence 
will not be attached to her appearance on the 
Solent as attended the coming of Valkyrie last 
September, her performances will none the less 
bear most significantly on the comparative merits 
of British and American racing yachts. Indeed, 
in the light of the popular British idea that she 
is but a flimsily built ma- 
chine, intended simply to last 
through the international 
races, Vigtlant’s entry in the 
Evglish regattas seems to be 
quite one of the most import- 
ant events in the history of 
American yachting. Some of 
the London papers have al- 
ready instanced Vigilant’s 
preparations for the Atlantic 
trip as proving their assertion 
of her instability; but in seek- 
ing comfort for last season’s 
defeats they entirely overlook 
the fact that her fitting out 
was simply that of any yacht 
for an ocean trip, and chiefly 
confined to strengthening her 
after the wear and tear inci- 
dental to a long racing season 
and a winter out of commis- 
sion. They likewise ignore 
the fact that Valkyrie underwent similar preparation before 
she sailed for America, and that her bottom plating needed 
much attention on arrival. 

However, all this is a species of petty quibbling that is 
foreign to the British sportsman, and has its source chiefly 
in editors who strive to account for defeats their prejudice 
will not permit them to acknowledge were simply cases 
where the better boat won. 


WHATEVER MAY BE THE OPINION of London newspa- 
per editors, Vigilant, through the sportsmanship of Mr. 
George Gould, her present owner, has crossed the ocean and 
silenced the carping critics who loudly claimed she could 
not live through such a passage. The matter now concern- 
ing American yachtsmen is her chance of winning in Eng- 
lish waters. It is a fact that British yacht-racing courses, 
with One”or two exceptions, are notoriously difficult to 
strange competitors. Nearly all of the regattas are held on 
inside courses, where currents and eddies and tides cut an 
important factor in the winning, and greatly embarrass 
the visiting boat. The experience of Navahoe last year 
proved conclusively how much of a handicap they can be, 
for though repeatedly defeated on the Solent, she won from 
Britannia in her ouly outside race, from the Needles, six- 
ty miles to the Cherbourg breakwater, and return. The 
difficulties of the inside courses may be imagined when it 
is said that the widest part of the Southampton course is 






A. POND, JUN., '96, 8. S.—100 and 440 Yards. 
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four miles and the narrowest one mile, that it will not 
average much more than a mile in width for six miles from 
the starting-point, while for eight miles down the Solent 
the width is a little over two miles. 


THE RoyaL YAcHT SQUADRON’S COURSE off Cowes is a 
bit more fair—it could hardly be less so—but it is in a narrow 
harbor, surrounded by irregular coast-lines, where the wind 
is fitful. Such courses as these, where narrow channels and 
unsteady breezes are the rule, cannot under any conditions 
provide fair sportsmanlike tests; and clever jockeying, 
and a crew that has lived on the water a lifetime and be- 
come familiar by long experience with its every eccentricity, 
are absolutely necessary to even a good showing. 

It has not yet been decided in what regattas Vigilant 
will be entered, but it is obvious that she would be greatly 
handicapped on the Solent courses, and that her races with 
Valkyrie, Britannia, and Satanita, in order to have any 
merit whatsoever, should be on the outside course. If she 




































A. Brown, Jun., 996, A —Hammer and Shot. 


G. F. Sanford, 95, L. S.— Quarter-Mile. L. P. Sheldon, ’96, A.—Broad Jump. 
W. O. Hickok, 95, S. S. (Capt.).—Hainmer and Shot. 
E. H. Cady, ’95,S S.—Hurdles and High Jump. J E. Morgan, 94, A.—Mile Run. 


THE YALE TRACK ATHLETIC TEAM THAT WILL MEET OXFORD IN LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 16ru. 


races on the Solent, as she undoubtedly will to some extent, 
at least, and is defeated, as it is possible she may be, the 
yachting world at large will have gained no knowledge it 
does not already possess. The fair racing qualities of a 
yacht could only be tested under such unequal conditions 
by manning the stranger with a crew as much accustomed 
to the water as the home yacht. Should Vigilant win on the 
Solent, then indeed will American yachtsmen have added 
laurels to those they have continued winning for fifty years. 


ON OUTSIDE COURSES, where only may the quality of a 
racer be determined, there seems to be no good reason for 
fearing that Vigilant will forfeit her title to being considered 
the fastest boat of her class in the world. For some reason 
or other English yachtsmen, if they are correctly interpreted 
by their sporting papers,seem to fancy that Vigilant will not 
show to such advantage in English (open) waters as she did 
last October against Valkyrie in America. They appear 
to set much store on the formidableness of the English 
breezes and Channel seas, and evidently look for Valkyrie 
to show her stern to the successful America’s Cup defend- 
er. » But: why Vigilant should show such a reversal of the 
form displayed on this side seems scarcely explained by 
conditions differing so little from those she. has already en- 
countered. Vigilant is no untried champion; she demon- 
strated beyond peradventure in her races with Valkyrie that 
she was greatly the English yacht’s superior in fair sailing 
breezes, in very light winds, and in no wind at all—the mere 
drifting matches. 

In a strong blow it must be acknowledged Valkyrieé is 
more nearly her equal, but the last of_ the America’s Cup 
races, sailed in a heavy wind, and sea enough to toss the tugs 
about like chips, ought to have convinced all those who saw 
Vigilant win that she is not merely a fair-weather boat. The 
American boat won by a narrow margin, but how many 
minutes she lost on the race by a mistake of-her sailing- 
master and a jammed centreboard is impossible to calculate. 
What she did prove, as bearing on her present English 
campaign, was that stiff breezes and heavy seas had no such 
—— for her as some British yachtsmen are inclined to be- 
ieve. 


IT Is PERFECTLY TRUE, HOWEVER, that the last day’s race 
proved heavy seas to be more to Valkyrie’s liking than to Vig- 
tlant’s, the latter’s comparative superiority in windward work 
falling greatly below what it had been in lighter weather. 
This is not the time nor place to take up again in detail the 
reasons, which were discussed in this department last au- 
tumn; suffice it to say that one of the principal causes for 
the difference was, falling into popular parlance, the pound- 
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ing on the waves of Vigilant’s bow, while Valkyrie, putting 
her nose into the sea, cut her way through with compar- 
atively small loss of headway. 

That day’s work and her ocean trip prove that Vigilant 
can live in just as heavy water as Valkyrie, and wherever the 
American boat can maintain her headway her previous per 
formances would tend largely to convince us that she can 
beat the English sloop three times out of five. If they meet 
in a race across the Channel, which will be the only fair test, 
it will bring the two together on the most even and, for 
Valkyrie, favorable terms, and nothing less than the best 
two out of three races should be determined upon. On the 
inside courses the chances will be greatly in favor of Val 
kyrie, but here again the breezes will be variable, and more 
or less light, conditions under which Vigilant is so much the 
superior that it is not unlikely she may thus be able to coun 
terbalance the English yacht’s greater quickness in stays (a 
vast advantage where narrow courses necessitate much tack 
ing) and familiarity with the water. Nor with Captain 

Hank Haff at the helm will there be any of 
‘the blunders evident at times in Vigilant’s 
handling last autumn. 

Vigilant will not challenge for the Royal 
Victoria or any other cup. She is already the 
champion 85-footer of the world, and goes to 
England purely out of the good sportsman 
ship of her owner to give Valkyrie the much 
wished-for race in the latter's home waters. 


TNE YACHTING SEASON OPENED most aus 
piciously in point of weather for the New York 
Yacht Club regatta; seldom has there been so 
steady and satisfactory a breeze; a precedent 
it is earnestly hoped may be followed during 
the Goelet Cup races off Newport. And the 
sport was as good as the wind. The supposi- 
tion that after the importance and excitement 
of last season the present one would prove 
rather insipid has not been borne out by 
either the New York or Larchmont regattas. 
Outside of the cup-defender trials, racing last 
year was particularly dull, while no season 
lately has opened with better sport than the 
one we have just entered upon. It is not 
likely that the classes will be very large this 
season, and a race between Vigilant and Jubi- 
lee, an event all yachtsmen had hoped for, has 
been made impossible by the former’s trip to 
England. Lasea, too, Mr. Brooks’s speedy 
schooner, has sailed away to British waters 
to test the qualities of English craft. We 
probably will have no racing in the big sloop 
class, for Jubilee appears to be the only one of 
the quartet of 85-footers that will bend a sail 
in 94. Colonia has dropped out of sight, and 
Pilgrim been turned into a steam- 
yacht. 


THE FORTY-FIVE-FOOT CLASS ap- 
pears to have experienced revivi- 
fication, and Wasp and Gloriana 
have been renewing the strug- 
gles of two years ago, and with 
quite the same results. Gloriana, 
which now belongs to Mr. H. F. 
Gillig, beat her rival in the Atlantic 
Club’s race in fluky weather, but 
in the New York and Larchmont 
regattas, Wasp, under fair condi- 
tions, won handily. Furthermore, 
in the Larchmont regatta, Wasp ac- 
quired the greater distinction of 
beating Mr. Perey Chubb’s 60-foot 
Watson cutter Queen Mab, boat for 
boat, over a twenty -mile course. 
Additional honors accrued to the 
American designers the same day 
by the ten-minute drubbing, on 
corrected time, that Gloriana administered to Minerva ; thus 
in these four boats alone do we have four periods of yacht- 
building, with the American designer triumphant in both 
his contributions. 


THE SCHOONER CLASss will furnish some rare sport be- 
tween G. H. R. Hill’s Aviel, one of the handsomest and 
speediest two-stickers in American waters, and J. Rogers 
Maxwell’s Emerald, which did some good work in her first 
season, though she was rather disappointing last year. Both 
of these schooners raced against Lascw last year and were 
beaten, with Arvel doing the better work of the two. Thus 
far Hmerald’s form is somewhat of an improvement over ’93; 
she lost to Ariel by six minutes in the New York regatta, 
but by only forty seconds in the Larchmont. The Ariel is 
a wonderfully smart boat, and a good-looker; her racing 
measurement is 83.53 ft., while Hmerald’s is 89.57 ft. 

Mr. Gould Brokaw’s Viator has not missed a regatta, and 
appears to have quite caught the sporting spirit of herowner. 
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She may always be counted upon for a good race, but ap- 
pears to have been outbuilt (time allowance included) by the 
more recent Elsie Marie, whose measurement is 75.60 ft. 
Loyal (65.98), which is in Viator’s (65.92) class, has also 
proved too fast for her, though the difference is not so great 
as to detract from the interest of « race. 

The large schooners, with the exception of Volunteer and 
Merlin, have made scarcely a move, and Mr. Forbes seems 
to be the only owner who may be counted on, though we 
are quite sure to hear from others once the season is fairly 
under way. 


THE ONLY ENLARGEMENT IN EXISTING CLASSES this year 
will be the 21-footers. There has been quite a bit of talk 
of several new fin and other abnormal keel racers for this 
class, but so far only W. B. Duncan, Jun.’s Herreshoff Houri 
has materialized. Her first appearance, at the Larchmont 
regatta, indicated speed, but how great, the absence of any 
eraft in her class or near it made determination impossible. 
The 25-footers appear to have gone the way of the good, 
after struggling three years for existence. It seems too 
bad more encouragement could not be extended, for it is 
a very useful class—clever racers, and handy cruising craft 
for a couple of Corinthians. Those which brought the class 
into existence and furnished some good sport while the in- 
terest lasted—EHl Chico, Pyxie, Smuggler, and Nameless—have 
passed into other hands, and in several instances gone to 
fresh-water courses. Southern and Western yachtsmen can 
pick up very clever little sailers if they keep their weather 
eye on the rise and fall of these fads. 


No MORE INTERESTING SPOT EXISTS for a student of human 
nature and of rowing than the Thames at this moment. 
There may he find three different interpretations of form in 
the shell and out of it by as many representative college 
crews. At Yale’s quarters there is confidence in their in- 
vincibility, and all is secret as the grave, as though dire ca- 
tastrophe would follow swiftly upon the discovery of some 
characteristic of their ‘‘ stroke,” or that the crew is rowing 
well—a fact patent to the most unlearned on-looker. 

Next door live the Columbia Freshmen, with hearts for 
any fate, and a gritty lot that will be neither disappointed 
nor surprised whatever be the result of the triangular race. 
They affect the secrecy that the adjacent Yale atmosphere 
imparts, and which acquaintance with them proves to be but 
superficial—a comment equally applicable to the Yale oars- 
men when untrammelled by precept and tradition. 

At Red Top there is a feeling of hope without overween- 
ing confidence, and a determination to do or die. Here too 
may one find the truest spirit of sportsmanship on the river; 
there is a frank and manly bearing of the men, and an hon- 
est discussion of chances that is in strong contrast with ac- 
cepted American university methods, and as commendable 
for its sportsmanship as it is distinctive. It is an approach 
to the English university sporting spirit that, win or lose, 
must command for Harvard the respect of every sportsman 
in America. 


Tue HARVARD CREw is rowing in the following order, 
which will, in all probability, be the same in the race. 






Weight. 
NE cavatonss i A WBF aha odin seks cdvccweeee 154 
NT SRE J. R. Bullard, 96... 159 
e Fe ln MIO UE gna Coccubnsescccaves 159 
“6s OS Re a 159 
* ....T. G. Stevenson, '96.... 174 
ad 176 
oe, eet 168 
Stroke -- 148 
Coxswain....E. B. Day, 96 107 


Average weight of eight, 1624¢ pounds. 


Purdon is the ugliest oar of either crew. He slumpsdown 
at the finish, rowing with an apparently twisted body, and 
yet he pulls a strong oar, and his time is better than that of 
most men inthe boat. Bullard rowsin good form, but has the 
characteristic fault of this year’s crew—in not keeping his 
blade covered, besides bending his arm too soon. Lewis bas 
improved, and if he could only keep time and row with his 
blade covered, would be one of Harvard’s best men. As it is, 
he evidently cares very little how the boat travels, and does 
nothing of his own accord to improve his form. Apparently 
he does not realize that only by dint of the most conscien- 
tiously hard work by himself and every other man in the 
boat, between now and the day of the race, may Harvard 
have any hope of winning. The crimson’s chances have 
become much better than most people think, but will be 
vastly improved if Lewis will put his whole mind and heart 
into his work. He has the build of an oarsman, but some- 
thing more than physique is needed in order to become one. 
The time for learning to make a boat travel on an even keel 
is during training ; the knack does not suddenly develop on 
the day of the race. ‘Townsend works hard, but is not a 
good time-keeper, and has the same fault as Lewis with 
regard to his blade. Stevenson was laid off on my day at 
New London, but he is said to have greatly improved. 
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Davis, Purdon, Bullard, and Townsend are very slow get- 
ling their hands out; the first strives hard, but is generally 
behind stroke in getting into and out of the water, and his 
work needs to be greatly smartened. 


FENNESSY IS THE BEST OARSMAN rowing at New London 
to-day. His blade-work is very good, but the poor work of 
the other men handicaps his natural ability to row a clean 
sharp stroke. His back is perfect, his time with Kales—a 
very difficult stroke to follow—almost faultless, yet he has 
one serious fault, of bending his arms much too soon, which 
causes, him to lighten off his work at the end of the stroke 
and helps to make the boat drag. He and Kales are the 
only men that govern their slides in any degree as they 
should, most of the others hurrying them at the end of 
the recover. Kales is the one who has it in his power to 
bring about a great change for the better in the crew’s work. 
At present he cocks his oar and rows with the blade barely 
half covered, washing out at the end of the stroke and hang- 
ing over the stretcher, causing Fennessy, who follows him 
closely, to do the same. He is not steady, and when the 
boat strikes a bit of rough water hurries his oar through it 
or almost stops, thus making the crew miss nearly a whole 
stroke. If he will become regular in the beat of the stroke, 
catch the water the instant he gets forward in the recover, 
and keep it long and his oar buried right through, those be- 
hind will imitate him, and the crew do much better work. 
All the men need to drive harder with their legs. 

These details are rather more minute than I should make 
at this late day were it not that Harvard has a great oppor- 
tunity of giving Yale a very big surprise. There are times 
when the eight get well together, cover their blades, and 
row clean. At such times, which, more’s the pity, are of 
short duration, the shell travels on an even keel, without 
checking between strokes, and faster than the best pace the 
Yale boat has yet gone. 

They have excellent body swing and reach, and row a 
longer stroke than their rivals, but their time must be im- 
proved and blade-work perfected if they are to be in the 
race on the 28th. Given the blade-work of Yale, and Har- 
vard has certainly a fighting chance for victory. 


THE YALE CREW WILL ROW in the following order, 
which has remained practically unchanged for nearly two 
months: 





Weight. 
Baw ......... A. Armstrong, 95S ........-.eeeeeee 158 
- ) Fie H. C. Holcomb, 96............ peewase 175 
ae Se Wes Be SE Wes eccisices. sosccccescos 170 
oF y Mis waite Bic Be A OG Bison vccvcacctssvcce 165 
Rs seskae A. W. Dater, 958.... 178 
abe ae W. R. Cross, 96. .... 190 
fi Binwkncam R. B. Treadway, 96... pn ae 
Stroke ....... F. A. Johnson, 948............. [35 ae 
Domswaln .... 0 TE AAGOA So oo ass 5. vince secs cscs 110 


Average weight of eight, 17034 pounds. 


The average weight of seven men of the crew is 168 lbs., 
which Cross raises to about 171. This matter of weights, 
by-the- way, is one of those awful secrets that will never be 
known. Is it a wise policy to compel the other men to pull 
this extra load? The ’91 ’varsity crew was composed of sons 
of Anak, and until the present year it has looked as though 
Mr. Cook had then had enough of the tribe. Armstrong is 
a fair oarsman. Beard rivals Purdon in ungainly movement, 
and looks as though he were doubled up with colic. Yet he, 
like Purdon, pulls one of the strongest oars in the boat. 


THERE ARE THREE SINGULAR COINCIDENCES in connection 
with the Harvard and Yale crews of this year. Each has 
six Sophomores, the break in both comes at No. 3, and the 
strokes have the same fault of not giving the men behind 
them timc to row out their strokes. Johnson gives an im- 
pression of being in so great hurry to get through his stroke 
as to forget he has behind him in Cross a man who needs 
time to get through his work. A large man cannot be hur- 
ried, despite the fact that Cross is one of the best oars of his 
weight that has been on the Thames in recent years. The 
watermanship of all the men is good, the blades going into 
the water cleanly, without loss of time or effort, and being 
well covered right through. Yet the general rowing seems 
to be hurried and nervous. There is extremely little body 
swing, the work being done almost exclusively with the 
legs. The stroke is shorter in the water than last year, and 
there seems to be somewhat of a departure from that which 
has won Yale so many races, and which we had learned to 
regard as the university ideal. The boat has gained a great 
deal in speed during its first week at New London, but it is 
not so fast as commonly supposed, nor up to the point its 
coaches hope to bring it. The crew is remarkably smooth 
in all its work, but at the end of a recent four-mile row—the 
time of which with a strong following breeze and tide was 
said to have been 21 minutes 11 seconds—there was more 
splashing than one that had been together for so long should 
show; present indications, however, point strongly toa Yale 
victory. Of the meu in the two boats it may be said gener- 








ally that the Yale representatives appear more mature and 
stronger than all but Fennessy and Lewis in the Harvard 
crew, who are a wiry ambitious lot, with no record for a lack 
of pluck. 

I am frank enough to say, with only the true interest of 
amateur sport and the Yale athletic undergraduate body at 
heart, that Yale would profit more by defeat this year than 
by victory. Much as the indomitable Yale spirit is to be 
admired, yet there are too few of their athletes, too few of 
all college athletes to-day, that bear the athletic honors of 
the university with becoming modesty, and there are a great 
many whose cranial development is, by the same token, un- 
duly great. Many of them are splendid types of tle ex- 
cellence in mind and body that is to be gained from physical 
training. Others are inclined to consider a certain amount 
of “‘swagger is essentially attendant upon athletic prowess, 
A few defeats would diminish the latter class, to the great 
advantage of amateur sport and sportsmanship in general. 


YALE WON THE COLLEGE BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP On Sat- 
urday by defeating Princeton the third game of their series, 
9-5. Pitcher Carter’s work in the box and at bat, Green- 
way's catching, together with Princeton’s errors, decided the 
contest. It may indeed be called a comedy of errors—errors 
that were very costly, especially to Princeton, for Yale earn- 
ed but 3 of their 9 runs, while Princeton earned 4. It was 
by far the poorest game of the series, with a few brilliant 
plays and heavy batting, giving the fielders a great deal of 
work, in which, despite errors, Princeton excelled. Macken- 
zie’s muff, Payne’s fumble, and Bradley’s wildness gave 
Yale four runs in the first inning, but, generally speaking, 
Princeton’s fielders did good steady work, King particularly 
making some very clever pick-ups. Yale’s in-field was not 
nearly so strong, but the out-fielders. excepting Speer’s one 
error, accepted all their chances without an error. Both 
pitchers were wild the first inning, but after the fourth 
Carter pitched deceptive ball, and Bradley made a better 
record than Altman. Princeton’s weakness in the box has 
certainly lost them most of their games this year, and was a 
large factor in losing them the championship. The Yale 
battery has played a strong game from the first, and Green- 
way is the best back-stop of the college year. Since 1868, 
when their series began, Yale has won 46 times, Princeton 16, 


YALE HAS FINALLY DECIDED to send an athletic team to 
meet Oxford; the men have been chosen, and will sail June 
20th, and the contest be decided July 16th, on the Queen’s 
Club grounds, London. The idea met more or less opposi- 
tion from Yale alumni on its first suggestion, but on being 
put to vote before the university was unanimously support- 
ed and substantially backed by the Yale Financial Union’s 
guarantee of $1500 towards expenses. 

It is a question if it would not have been more satisfactory, . 
and given the contest a more international university signifi- 
cance, to have challenged the full strength of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge with a team chosen from Harvard and Yale. That, 
however, is a matter for future consideration; for the pres- 
ent let us congratulate ourselves on having at length inaugu- 
rated the international meetings, which we have wished for 
so long, and whether Yale wins or loses, admire the sporting 
spirit of the undergraduates at New Haven. It is eminent- 
ly proper that Yale and Oxford should meet to determine the 
university track athletic supremacy of ’94, for each has earn- 
ed the right to represent its country. Oxford, March 17th, 
won six (they count firsts only in the inter-university meet- 
ings) of the nine events in the dual games with Cambridge; 
while Yale, May 12th, in the dual games with Harvard, 
counting firsts 5 points, seconds 2 points, and third 1, in a 
programme of 14 events, scored 59 out of a possible 112 
points; and in the Inter-collegiate championships, May 26th, 
won first honors with 37 points, Harvard second with 2 


IT IS ALTOGETHER PROBABLE that no athletic contest was 
ever held where the outcome remained more uncertain than 
in the coming Oxford-Yale games. In the list of nine events, 
comprising the 100 and 440 yard dashes, half and one mile 
runs, 120 yards hurdle, running broad and high jumps, 
throwing 16-pound hammer, and putting 16-pound shot, 
there are but four that may be called certainties (as certain- 
ties go in athletic competition)—the hammer and shot for 
Yale, and the broad jump and mile run for Oxford. The 
competitors in four of the remaining events are so evenly 
matched that nothing short of actual contest can determine 
the better men. In the ninth event, the half-mile. Oxford is 
an unknown quantity, since it is never on her programme, 
and how good a man she has must continue a question 
until July 16th, though it may be safely counted upon that 
from among her lot of excellent middle-distance perform- 
ers one will be found to ably represent her. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL VERY GOOD REASONS that favor Ox- 
ford winning the contest. First of all, the athletic games of 
the English universities are invariably held in February and 
March, when the weather is more or less raw and chilly, and 
the track and turf somewhat heavy; that their performances 
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under such conditions will be improved upon in midsum- 
mer seems undoubted, especially in the sprints and hurdles. 
On the other hand, our games are held in May, when the 
conditions favor the best work of the athletes. Again, the 
hurdles are run on turf (the finest in the world, to be sure, 
put turf none the less); and in track events the men are 
started with the right side to the pole; our hurdles are on 
cinders, and we keep the pole to our left; they will have a 
fresh man for the high jump and the hurdles, while we rely 
on one for both; they will be on home grounds and in 
home climate, to both of which our men will be strange. 
Other than these there are no embarrassing conditions, 
for putting the shot from a 10-foot square, and throwing 
the hammer from a 30-foot circle, will not bother Hickok, 
Setainty not enough to make any material ditference in his 
performance, aside from which the contestants will be allow- 
ed to compete under the rules to which they have been ac- 
customed in the weights; measuring the broad jump from 
the take-off to the firm imprint of the last heel (instead of 
to the first break in the soil, as we do) will be as fair for one 
as the other, and the high jump is measured quite as it is 
over here, despite newspaper statements to the contrary. Of 
course this is figuring on every one of our team being fit to 
the day and hour; should any one of them go wrong the loss 
would be irretrievable. 


In THE 100 AND 440 YARD DASHES Oxford will be repre- 
sented by Jordan, who is one of the few quick men off the 
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mark in the English universities, a plucky runner and very 
strong finisher. He has done the 100 repeatedly in .10}, 

and won the 440 last March in .50%. Yale will have Pond 
or Sanford, or possibly both. Each has done the 100 in 
103; Pond won his maiden 440 at the N.Y. A.C. games from 
the 6- yard mark in .494 after running several heats and 
being pocketed, time probs ubly equal to 50 seconds. Sanford 
has done 440 in .502. Both are strong plucky runners, and 
Pond can repeat to. no end, 

In the half-mile the best man I saw at Oxford, aside from 
Greenhow, who will probably be reserved for the mile, was 
Hildyard, who ran third by about ten yards to Lutyen’s 4.194 
mile in the dual games at Queen’s. “Yale will have Wood- 
hull, who won the event in the Harvard-Yale games in 1.594, 
but he seems to be rather uncertain, as he was second by 
— ten yards in 1.59} at the Inter- collegiate champion- 
ships 

Cady, Yale, has run the hurdles on cinders in 16 seconds, 
and is an athlete who can be depended on. Oakley, Oxford, 
won the event on turf easily in March in .168; he i is strong 
and his form good. I should think him equal to .16}, and 
with Cady’s unfamiliarity with turf, if greater speed, this 

race should be one of the prettiest struggles of the day. 


MUCH EMPHASIS HAS BEEN LAID on Fry’s (Oxford) having 
done no better than 22 ft. 4 in. at Queen’s in March, but it 
is not known over here that his apparent reversal of form 
was due to a sore heel, which very likely is well by this 


time. Fry is a wonderful performer, and in form can out- 
jump Sheldon handily, though the latter is full of pluck, 
and has done 22.4, American measurement, which would be 
anywhere from three to six inches more measured on the 
English plan, which will obtain, of course, July 16th. 

In the high jump, Swanwick (Oxford) has a record of 5 ft. 
11, and won the event against Cambridge at 5.104. Cady 
has cleared 5.103, and Sheldon 5.10. 

The hammer and shot are easily dismissed, for Oxford has 
no one who can come within feet of Hickok, with his record 
of 125 ft. 1 in. in the hammer and 42 ft. 9 in. in shot. Rob- 
ertson won the hammer at Queen's at 101 ft. 43, and Mal 
ing was second in the shot with a put of about 45 feet. 

Morgan (Yale) has done 4.28 in the mile, and is a certain 
performer, but Greenhow (Oxford) ran second by about 
three yards to Lutyen’s 4.194 in the Oxford-Cambridge games, 
and ought to win July 16th. 

Looking it all over, I am inclined to believe Oxford will 
win both jumps,mile run,and 440 yards. Yale the hammer 
and shot and the hurdles and 100 yards, largely because of 
the superiority of American sprinters in getting off the mark. 
The half-mile may be the deciding event, and Woodhull 
must be certain of getting inside two minutes to win. 

Of one thing we may be sure, the Yale men will worthily 
represent American university athletics, and, win or lose, 
Oxford will be called on to do the best work she ever did. 

Good luck to Yale and America, and may the better men 
win! Caspar W. Witney, 
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Lovell Diamond 
Bicycle 


WITHOUT a shadow of a doubt | 
the Lovell Diamond is without a | 
peer in the world of Bicycles. Words 
cannot express the wonderful suc- 
cess of this year’s wheel. Results 
count. The sales have been phe- 
nomenal, away up into the thov- | 
sands. Any one wishing to buy a 
Bicycle can make no mistake in se- 
lecting a Lovell Diamond. WHY? 


HE first and greatest reason is that 
the John P. Lovell Arms Co. have 
produced a machine this year that is 
materially, mechanically, and artisti- 
cally perfect. 
It is the lightest, strongest, most 
durable, and best-made wheel on 
the face of the globe. 
This statement is substantiated by the 
skilled mechanics of the country who 
have thoroughly examined the wheel. 


AN EXPERT’S OPINION: 








Al PER 
“FOR HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. 


Pimples, 
red, 


blotches, 
rough, and oily 








blackheads, 


vented by Cuticura Soap, the most 
effective skin purifying and beauti- 
| fying soap in the world. The only 
preventive of pimples, because the 
only preventive of inflammation 
and clogging of the pores. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTtER 


Drvue anp Cuem. Corp., Sole Props., 
“All about the Skin and Hair,” muiled free. 


| A4x5 


| MAGAZINE CAMERA 


Carrying 12 Plates 


$10, 


Leather Covered. Compact. 


E. & i. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








skin, pre- 


TRADE MARK 


ce 


Boston, 


eas 
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One of the well-known bicycle 
dealers of Boston, who has handled 





Manger. 


‘STABLE 


Elm Street, Boston. 





all grades of wheels for the past 15 
years, and is considered by wheel- 
men throughout New England to | 
be one of the finest cycle experts in 
the country, made the following 
statement on Sunday, April 22, in 
the columns of the Boston news- 
papers: 
F you can produce a better Bicycle 


WORLD 


howerela 


does not keep them, send $1.00 for sample bo: 


* JACOB STAHL, Urey &Cco., Makers, 168th St.and 3d Ave. New York City. 


HIGHEST AWAR Te 






SURBRUGI hone N" 
THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR : 


imported cigar. 
xoften. Send money by registered mail. 





in this country or in any other 
than The Lovell Diamond ’94 Model 
Safety Bicycle we will give you $1000 
in the coin of any realm for each and 
every such wheel produced,” 

We stake our business reputation of 
over 50 years that there is no better 
wheel made in the world than the 
LOVELL DIAMOND. 


BICYCLE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Bicycles, Firearms, and Sporting 
Goods, 147 Washington St., 131 Broad St. 











“For Purity, 


BOTTLED BEER OF 


sT. LOUIs, Mo. 


People Will Often 





Sweetness, and Fine, 


**Wor Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


and Size of Manufacture.” A act keO 
Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 


should have the ‘‘ SLOW-FEED”’ 

(Price $1.60.) 

Made by FRANK WORTHLEY 
Van Ness, 50 Warren Street, N.Y, 


of the United States. Stands without a rival. y 
We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. If 





The Fineet and Healthiest + Drink You Can Offer Your Friends, is the 


Brewers of FINE BEER Exclusively. 


| Preter it to Wine or Stromger Drinks. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ™ =" 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Olive Flavor.” 


of Olive Oil. 


= (0 


LINEN TLINED- TROY: 


_FOR SALE BY LEADING FURNISHERS 





Es 





Dayton, 0. 

//willsend youa 

- listof new and 

second-hand Bicycles, showing a saving of 

from $20.00 to $50.00, or for 10 cents they will 

send you a Candy Bicycle Transparency, good 
o eat but a to Aes in sar window. 

aren BOORG 


Perfecto. 
Equal to an 























SSSSSSSS : 

Unoqualed for all rene with, a "Delicate and Tender Skin. 
Should your dealer not have it, send 20 

cents in stamps for a sample cake to 

| MULHENS & KROPFF, New York,U. 8. Agents. 





By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. Three Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3 50 each. 





THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one a 
ure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
grains of food, Ifitcannot be obtained 

from dealers, send five cents in 
fy stamps for sample package to 
HEMICAL CO., | 19 Lake St., ene S: 0. 
IN—See that the © Beeman is oneach wrap; 


BEE 
CAUTI®O 
ORIGINATORS OF SPEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 





Summer Vacation 


Buy your PaintsDirect. Save40% 





They are used extensively by railroads, and elevated rail- 
roads in New York, Brooklyn, and Chicago. 
U. S. Government, and <"“- in general, for the 
painting of their plants. 

Standard for Quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. They 
are specified by ARCHITECTS and ENGINFERs. 
any quantity, from 1 Bik up 

prices. NATIONAL 


e are manufacturers and 
sell direct to Corporations 
and Property Owners, in 
bulk, thus saving cost of pack- 
age, also jobbers’ and agents’ 
commissions. We give refer- 
ences from those who have used 
our Paints for years, including 
corporations and property own- 
ers in every section of the U. S. 
found the 


Also by | sounding name of cheap grade. 


hey are the Recognized 
Sold, 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
HMER Piano with one of a similarly 
Our name spells— 





FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


With Portrait. 16mo, 


FROM THE EASY CHAIR. Second Series. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
FROM THE EASY CHAIR. Third Series. With 


Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


PRUE AND I. 
Silk, $3 50. 


Illustrated Edition. 8vo, Illuminated 

Also 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 50. 

LOTUS - EATING. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, $1 50. 

NILE NOTES OF A HOWADJI. 
Top, $1 50. 

THE HOWADJI IN SYRIA. 


Illustrated. 12mo, 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt 


12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, 





Write for samples and 


ward. 
AINT WORKS, Williamsport, Pa. 








Homes amone tuk Green Hits or VERMONT AND 
ALONG Tur Suores or Laxe Cuampratn,” containing 
selected addresses of the Best Family Homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 
to $10 per week, also list of finest Hotels, with 
prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unexcelled. 
Mailed free on application to 
A.W. ECCLESTONE, or _ S. W. CUMMINGS, 
8.P.A., 353 Broadway, N.Y. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


described in a new illustrated book ‘Summer : 


DEAF! 


vices combined. 
fo eycs. 





Z $2.75 Darsces Aone! Pee Baby 


NE pd iv # 


©) HARTSHORNS 


$1 50. 


. N 
STEROLS) THE POTIPHAR PAPERS. Illustrated. 12mo, 





ith plated steel w 
pelle Ben pated st 


NOTICE 


Cloth, Gilt Top, $1 50. 


TRUMPS. A Novel. Illustrated. s2mo, Cloth, Gilt 








EAD NOISES CURED 
Cush: 


Tubular ions. Have helped 


EAR ir th chetce 


858 B'dway,N.Y. Book of 
"599 


Whispers Panic prices. Safe 10. loans placed. 





SUNSHINE and GOLD! &.menver suarben.tet fr 
an interest in 50,000 gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal mines. 
Circulars free. 


JOHN E. LEET, 1515 Tremont St., Denver, Calo. 


Palbras macy ees in NAME THUS “LABEL Top, $1 50. 
preempted ear nt NE JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Pee. Wi . soreprosnnted, eld weet factory THE GENUI Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents 
popeemensed, oe at the pee | , al, 50 cents. 
"46 Wabash feo Chic €))_) HARTSHORN WENDELL PHILLIPS. A Eulogy. 8vo, Paper, 25 
md Chicago, mw. - cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

GY” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
| States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 








A DRAMATIC ENGAGEMENT. 


Manager. “I went last night, Mr. Higgins, and saw your Hamlet, and I am prepared to 


offer you a position.” 
Tracepian. “I am very much ‘gratified, sir.” 


ManaGer. “ Very way You may begin at once. Have you seen our comedy, ‘ Lost in Paris’?” 


Tsacepian. “ Yes, sir.’ 
Manacer. “ Well, our head usher is laid UP, | and I'd like you to take his place for a week.” 








this publication. 





NTIQUATED methods 

of raising cake or bis- 

cuit with home-made mix- 

tures of cream of tartar and 

soda, or saleratus and sour 

milk, are no longer used by 
the best housekeepers. 


The Best Housekeepers 


use the Royal Baking Powder in- 
stead. Its scientific composition insures 
uniform results. By its use alone can 
the finest flavored, most wholesome 
food be produced. To any house- 
keeper who has not used the Royal 
Baking Powder we would like to 
send a Cook Book, free. Mention 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 





with 
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’ 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


‘DR: 


At a good restaurant 


you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
licious sauces, which you do not have at home. 
Bat did it ever occur to you that with 


- 

> 

4 

a 

5 LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
> EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
; 
; 
> 
> 
2 





as a stock or basis, you conld have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen ? 





Miss Maria Parloa 


bpiibib bbb 4 tt bb tb 44, 


ppp bp bbb hhhiiphbhihpbbphhpbpbad 


tells you how 
100 of her recipes sent post 
paid by Dauchy & Co., 27 


aah phi tp in bp bp bn bn bp bp bn bp bn br nbn bn 


revue 


Park Place, New York 








Our little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles” 
mailed free. Send address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


Soup Making— 


—a pleasure 


Extract ot BEEF. 














r recipes se st- 
j aue 6 
‘ ark ace. Ne Tork 
i a : . 
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POWDER Bicycle Truths, is 


MOST PERFECT MADE. ’ It is a settled, fixed truth, about 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free thecertain 5, quality of which there 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. can be no a 








doubt, that American 
40 YEARS THE STANDARD. . 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies { 
Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 





prise have carried 
bicycle design 
and construction 
far ahead of that 
of any country on 
the pont and that 








preparation of 


| W. BAKER & CO0.’S Columbias, 
reakfastCocoa dc a ge gg The fame 





which is absolutely enterprise that started and made a place 
\ pure and soluble. for this great industry in America- has 
“1 Ithas morethan three times kept these peerless wheels at the head of 
the strength of Cocoa mixed every improvement in design and method 
ocean t Sa of construction, and has given them a 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. rating as the standard bicycles of the 
it i is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY world. In every essential bicycle quality, 

DIGESTED. h 1 alled, b 
they are not only unequalled, but unap- 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. | proached. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. POPE MFG. CO., 





Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbia catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 











skill and enter- - 






Al | CO ck’s Plasters 


THE STANDARD REMEDY. 
For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak Muscles, Lame- 
ness, Stiff, or Enlarged Joints, Pains in the Chest, Small of the 
Back and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains, 






Porous 

















All about the best bi- 


cycles ever built since the 


world began is contained 
in the Victor catalog which 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, or it can be obtained 
of any Victor agent. 

The Victor Resiliome- 
ter, the only tire testing 
machine in existence, has 











Wheeling companionship 


makes doubly beneficial the ogg exer- 
cise of bicycle riding. Mount 


TRUSTY RAMBLERS 





proved conclusively that 





Victor 


Bicycles 








the Victor Pneumatic Tire 
is the most resilient of 
any. Victor Tires, like 
Victor Bicycles, are un- 
equaled, unapproached. 

. Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
ACIFIC COAST : 





SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 

















there is an added sense of security. 
“EVERY RAMBLER IS GUARANTEED.’ 





Bicycles 





HIGHEST GRADE MADE. 


Catalogue free at Rambler agencies, or by mail fortwo are : FARL &WILSON’S 
2-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MEG. Co. | 7 
LINEN 








Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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Victor 


Bicycles 














eet : ; es OL. CARS ba C U FFS GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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This INK made by 
J. HARPER BONNELL CO. 









